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GUIDING THE EMOTIONAL HEALTH OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


GeorcEe D. Sropparp 


lowa Child Welfare Station, State University of lowa 


To understand the emotional patterns 
which characterize the school child, it is 
necessary to go back to their beginnings. 
Nothing extraordinary happens emotionally 
at the age of five or six except the very fact 
of leaving home to spend most of the day 
in school. This may be taken in the course 
of the child’s emotional stride, as it were, 
or it may initiate upsets which will be a 
long-continued source of maladjustment and 
unhappiness in a child. To a very large ex- 
tent the direction taken will be conditioned 
by the previous emotional experiences of 
the child, experiences which began with his 
birth. 

A few years ago it might have been said, 
following Watson, that the young child was 
capable of two emotional responses and only 
two, namely, fear and rage. Recently the 
more carefully conducted work of Sherman’ 
in this field has shown that it is better to 
view the early emotional patterns of infants 
as rather generalized. Too frequently the 
emotions have been recognized and de- 
scribed in the infant in terms of what hap- 


pened to him. When observers were de- 
prived of the knowledge of preceding events, 
it was found that they were not accurate in 
naming the particular emotional behavior. 
About all that we can be sure of is that 
in the first few months the child responds 
by reacting favorably or unfavorably toward 
a stimulus. 

Bridges” has shown that the emotions ap- 
pear to develop from the general to the par- 
ticular, the first responses being undif- 
ferentiated excitement except as between 
distress and delight. Where avoidance be- 
comes the principal component, as in the 
cases where the child with increasing reli- 
ability recognizes the stimulus as painful or 
unpleasant, we find the emotion of fear, 
while aggressive responses in which the 
child tends to go toward the object are 
recognizable as anger. A true temper tan- 
trum involving the whole child in vigorous 
muscular activity rarely appears before the 
age of one year. Up to this time most of 
his responses, if he is a normal, healthy child, 
are likely to be on the pleasurable side, 


1Sherman, Mandel: The differentiation of emotional responses in infants: 1. Judgments of emotional responses 


from motion picture views and from actual observation. 


mi 1 ’ i 2. The ability of observers to judge the emotional char- 
acteristics of the crying of infants, and of the voice of an adult. 


3: A proposed theory of the development of emotional responses in infants. J. Comp. P 
? Bridges, K. M. Banham: Emotional development in early infancy. 
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: . Psychol., 1928, 8, 385-394. 
Child Develop., 1932, 3, 324-341. 
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especially by the age of three or four 
months. It is then that smiling, laughing, 
cooing, babbling, and general exploration 
form the storybook infant which is so uni- 
versally admired. Out of such behavior we 
get eventually somewhere in the preschool 
period definite patterns of affection and joy 
—definite in the sense that they cannot be 
mistaken by observers and are similar to 
the patterns which will be sustained through 
life. 

It is not possible to draw a very complete 
history of the development, intensification, 
or possible elimination of emotional pat- 
terns for various stages of childhood. Some 
work has been done on the patterns of anger 
and fear. We are pretty sure that anger 
responses increase in number during the 
early preschool years, after which they fall 
off rather rapidly. This is simply another 
way of saying that the child learns other 
more effective ways of responding to frustra- 
tion. Resentfulness, negativism, and sulki- 
ness are not usually classified as anger re- 
sponses, but they very likely come from the 
same source. They are forms of resistance 
which the preschool child learns to develop 
with a high degree of subtlety. If we can 
believe the evidence which has been accu- 
mulated in homes, hospitals, and nursery 
schools, the power of the three-year-old 
child to defend himself against every form 
of child or adult invasion of his rights by 
means of the simple process of passive re- 
sistance would do credit to a Gandhi. With 
increasing age boys appear to become angry 
more readily and more violently than girls, 
although the evidence for this statement is 
not as yet completely reliable. 

Our knowledge of fear responses is also 
rather fragmentary. In Hagman’s study® 
in the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
it was discovered that the main fears of 
preschool children, in the order of their fre- 
quency of appearance, are the following: 


8 Hagman, Elmer R.: A study of fears of children of pre-school age. 
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dogs, doctors, storms, deep water, and dark. 
ness. By changing “storms” to deluges, we 
can remember these fears as the five D’s, 
There is also another type of fear which 
is not so likely to be discovered by the 
methods used in this study: the so-called 
irrational fears. In these the feared object 
has no power of itself to harm the person, 
but stands as a symbol for something else 
which was once dangerously associated with 
it. It is a conditioned fear whose mecha- 
nism of appearance is similar to that of any 
other conditioned response. Thus children 
previously unafraid of rabbits will give a 
thorough fear response to them if, every 
time the rabbit is presented, the child is 
given a painful stimulation. The fear pro- 
duced by this total situation becomes at- 
tached to any part of it, and it looks later 
as if the rabbit were the real object feared. 
These could be called derived fears, thus 
giving us six principal fears for young chil- 
dren—dogs, doctors, deluges, deep water, 
darkness, and derivations. 

Of course in the school child as in the 
adult the derived fears become paramount. 
We get somewhat accustomed to such things 
as dogs and doctors. We build up our 
anxieties largely on the basis of possible 
insecurities. 

It should be emphasized that the emo- 
tional health of children does not depend 
upon the elimination of emotional re- 
sponses. Too often the so-called “discipline” 
of the school leads one to suspect that the 
only aim the teacher has in mind with re- 
spect to the feelings and emotions of her 
class is a completely inhuman negation of 
all such responses. Clinical experience indi- 
cates that such attempts at restriction and 
repression will be harmful to the child. One 
obvious and common way by which the 
child circumvents such attempts is to make 
up for his enforced silence by excessive re- 
belliousness or withdrawal. Too often the 
J. Exper. Educ., 1932-1933, 1, 110-130. 
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result is a special problem in mental hygiene 
which need not have existed. 

The golden mean of emotional response 
then does not lie at the point of no upsets, 
no exercise of strong emotions. Neither 
does it lie in frequent excesses. As the child 
grows older, strong emotional responses to 
trivialities, to slight frustrations or uncer- 
tainties, indicate the need for psychiatric 
attention. Rebelliousness carried to an ex- 
treme may lead to delinquencies, and in its 
final form, as Wickman‘ has indicated, to 
murder. Extreme withdrawal is just as 
bad, for it may indicate the onset of vari- 
ous psychopathies of which dementia 
praecox is the most formidable. The child 
may withdraw so much into himself and be 
so unaffected by external stimuli that he 
cannot be “reached.” Should he wake up 
sufficiently to discover a complete disjunc- 
tion between his imagined or desired world 
and the world about him, he may achieve 
the most effective retreat of all—suicide. 

Somewhere well within these two poles 
lies the normal variation for emotional pat- 
terns. It is not possible at this writing to 
indicate exactly the extent of the normal 
range. We have no adequate scales for 
judging emotional maturity. Perhaps the 
most commonly applied pragmatic test is to 
consider “normal” any emotional upsets 
which permit the individual to return to 
an even tenure within a reasonable period 
of time. Everybody gets angry, but few 
stay angry. Every child has fears, that is, 
shows fear responses under certain condi- 
tions. But some children show them under 
what we consider ordinary conditions, and 
the responses are found to be too irrational, 
too powerful, and too long-continued. 


Tue Procram oF GUIDANCE 


In guiding emotional development and 
emotionalized habits, parents and teachers 


“Wickman, E. K.: Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. 


Publications, 1928. 
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should first of all see that the child is not 
placed in abnormal circumstances. One ab- 
normal situation which might well be elimi- 
nated for many school children is that of 
sitting still in complete silence, and with 
small opportunity for social contacts, for 
several hours at a stretch. We know that 
emotional responses involve the organism 
physiologically. There are endocrinal secre- 
tions in the blood stream. There is a loss 
of cortical dominance and an ascendance of 
thalamic control. The organism when 
aroused needs to drain off such effects in 
some kind of vigorous activity. Schools 
therefore should have increasingly regular 
outlets for vigorous physical activity, for the 
development of motor skills, for outdoor 
life and self-selected social activities on the 
part of all pupils. Intellectual activities, after 
all, constitute a rather lean line in the devel- 
opment of healthy, active, socially-minded 
boys and girls, and they should not be per- 
mitted completely to dominate child life. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
we must know more about the out-of- 
school life of pupils if we are to be of great 
help in strengthening their emotional and 
personal natures. Every child demands se- 
curity, but for some children such security 
has been attacked at its source: the home 
is broken, the parents quarreling, the child 
unwanted—perhaps he is one of too many 
children. He may be at the focus of con- 
tagion from insecure, ineffective, frustrated 
parents. Such children need special help. 
Since the school has undertaken responsi- 
bility for their care for a large portion of 
the day, it is quite consistent for it so to 
adjust the day as to strengthen the child 
where strengthening is most needed. This 
principle has been fairly well recognized 
with respect to physical care, knowledge ac- 
cumulation, and vocational preparation. 
Through better concepts and practices in 


New York: Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
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mental hygiene we may expect to do some- 
thing analogously for the child’s happiness, 
for his stability, for his personality. 

At certain points in such a revised pro- 
gram considerable research will be needed. 
We know, for example, that girls are physi- 
cally ahead of boys in relation to final status. 
Between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
they are even likely to exceed the boys in 
height and weight; socially they are one 
and one-half to two years in advance of the 
boys. This constitutes a truly sex-linked 
superiority along emotional and personal 
lines. The girls are more grown up than 
the boys. They tend to dominate them, not 
so much by their intellectual vigor (which 
does not appear to exceed that of the boys), 
but by their stronger emotional, sexual, and 
social interests. Many habits, traits, and 
attitudes essential to child development and 
maturation seem to be related not primarily 
to intelligence (as measured by tests), but 
to size, physiological status, health, and 
socio-economic level. 


Tue EQuipMENT OF THE TEACHER 


So complicated may be the combinations 
possible among all these forces that few 
teachers or supervisory officers at present are 
equipped to deal with pupil problems. What 
is needed is a group of teachers, nurses, 
physicians, visiting teachers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists. In the larger system such 
groups can accomplish much. Smaller 
school systems must depend upon the work 
of a visiting teacher, together with a mobili- 
zation of the medical and psychological re- 


sources within the community. Increasingly 
it may be feasible to select certain teachers 
for intensive training along this line. By 
such means we may expect more careful at- 
tention to the severe cases of personality 
disorder or social maladjustment. 

But that is not enough. It is axiomatic 
to say that every teacher must increasingly 
become aware of her pupils as personali- 
ties; that it will not do to build up elaborate 
clinics if their main work is only to undo 
the bad effects of poor teaching. Only a 
stoppage of the flow at its source holds out 
any hope of real success. It is clear too that 
such stoppage must be effected even before 
the children enter school. Already in the 
preschool years some children are so badly 
off from the standpoint of stability that the 
prognosis for ultimate adjustment is very 
poor indeed. 

The main hope then lies not only in a 
new education for all teachers, but in the 
education of all parents; and we might say 
in the education of any persons whose work 
has the power to affect the development and 
behavior of children. Such contributions 
may be looked for in terms of economic 
security, health protection, proper housing, 
parks and playgrounds, good schools, and 
other public institutions. If we are inter- 
ested in more than a temporary patching 
up of educational machinery which never 
was very productive of emotional health in 
children, we must align ourselves with new 
social forces which regard the constant pro- 
tection and guidance of children as public 
duty number one. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOL 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


To help the child toward a well-adjusted 
and satisfying life is one of the cardinal 
purposes of education. To fulfill this pur- 
pose the school must reconsider its entire 
procedure—curriculum, method,  supervi- 
sion, administrative organization, and physi- 
cal equipment—in the light of what little 
we know about mental hygiene. It must 
establish norms from which to judge 
whether or not a given type of behavior is 
really symptomatic of maladjustment. And 
it must set up the means for helping mal- 
adjusted children to achieve better social 
and emotional satisfaction. 

Among the schools reaching toward such 
a comprehensive program are the public 
schools of Winnetka. ‘This article sum- 
marizes briefly what they have done and are 
attempting to do in this field. 

First of all, the schools must satisfy cer- 
tain basic needs on the part of the child. 
One of these needs is self-expression—an 
outlet for the child’s energy. Such an out- 
let is provided through electives and com- 
mon interest groups, where children are 
gathered together according to their interests 
rather than according to their academic 
status. Certain periods are allocated in Win- 
netka from the third grade up for such com- 
mon interest groups or electives. The type 
of thing offered in these periods is deter- 
mined largely by the children’s interests and 
evident needs—it may be handicrafts, pup- 
petry, musical or artistic expression, cookery, 
photography, or any other of a great variety 
of child-centered activities. 

A second basic need on the part of the 
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child is participation in socialized and 
socializing activities. The school itself must 
be a free and democratic society, in which 
children assume social responsibility for the 
care of the building and grounds, for the 
planning of assembly programs, for de- 
cisions as to the kind of order they want in 
the halls and classrooms, for the manage- 
ment of the school store or the library or 
the lunchroom. Such student responsibility 
does not, of course, include sitting in judg- 
ment on offenders and inflicting penalties 
—this is the very antithesis of the mental 
hygiene approach to undesirable behavior 
—but it may include the setting up of norms 
of behavior. 

Socialization also takes place through 
group enterprises or projects—the making 
and operating of a post office in the first 
grade, the building of a hogan large enough 
to play in in the second grade, or the mak- 
ing of an Indian Trading Post and trading 
in it, the making over of a sixth grade room 
into a series of craftsmen’s guilds, the or- 
ganization of a livestock corporation for 
raising rabbits, the setting up of a school 
bank, or the issuing of a school newspaper. 
In such projects the child merges his special 
interests and abilities with those of the 
group of which he is a part. 

Socialization must go beyond the school 
walls, however. The children must identify 
themselves with the community, the nation, 
and the society of nations. This can best 
be done through reading and discussion as- 
sociated with the social science curriculum. 
The curriculum should be oriented, and as 
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far as possible in Winnetka is oriented, to- 
ward helping children to identify their own 
interests and those of their local group with 
more and more inclusive groups. 

A third need of the child is a sense of 
security. He attains this partly through 
self-expression, partly through social partici- 
pation. He must also, however, feel at 
home in his environment. He must be able 
to share in the common heritage of his fel- 
lows, to speak their language in the fullest 
sense of the word. This involves acquaint- 
ance with reading, means of communication, 
number, and certain common concepts in 


history, geography, and science. 
Tue CurricuLuM 


The curriculum must therefore include 
those parts of what is taught in the tra- 
ditional school that really function in a 
child’s life or will function as he reaches 
maturity. We have tried to cull from the 
curriculum useless and meaningless subject 
matter, but we still have a long way to go 
before we shall have rid ourselves of the last 
vestiges of traditional subject matter. Our 
criterion is that of use. If we cannot find 
adequate evidence that the child is almost 
sure really to use the thing we are trying to 
teach him, we are eliminating it from the 
required course of sttidy. What is left 
carries with it enough reality to have an ap- 
peal to the child and to help him in his sense 
of security. 

It is necessary, however, to see that a child 
does not undertake any school subject 
matter, however useful, until he is ripe for 
it. Schools are just beginning to realize the 
importance of mental readiness. We are 
attempting in Winnetka—and we have had 
help from many other school systems—to 
find out what subject matter is suitable for 
each stage of a child’s mental growth, and 
how we can best measure that mental 
growth. As far as our present knowledge 
permits, we never give a child material to 


learn until we have evidence that he is ripe 
for it. 


SUPERVISION 


Supervision from the standpoint of mental 
hygiene involves first the training of the 
teachers. They must be trained in the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene before they begin 
to work with children and must be con- 
tinually trained while they are in service. 
We require of every teacher coming into the 
Winnetka schools that he or she have a 
course in mental hygiene and child adjust- 
ment either in the Winnetka Summer 
School for Teachers or in the Graduate 
Teachers College of Winnetka, or in some 
institution which gives this training, directly 
related to school work and activities. Our 
psychiatrist helps the teachers in service in 
their own personal adjustments. We offer 
seminars for the teachers after they are with 
us, so that they may pursue further their 
study of the emotional health of children. 
And particularly through the Department of 
Educational Counsel, described a little later, 
the teachers receive continuous training in 
the handling of cases of maladjustment. 

Supervision also involves the setting up 
of a codperative spirit among the teachers 
themselves, the freeing of the teachers to do 
creative thinking. We try to organize the 
work in Winnetka on an exceedingly demo- 
cratic and coéperative basis, in which every 
teacher participates in plans, in research, in 
the making of curriculum, and even in de- 
termining administrative procedures. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative organization of the 
schools must, if the children’s emotional 
well-being is to be considered, include free- 
dom from marks and failures. The tra- 
ditional system is so set up that a certain 
proportion of the children are foredoomed 
to low marks and grade repetition, regard- 
less of their efforts. They are penalized 
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without regard to the emotional effect of 
the penalty. No child ever receives a mark 
or grade in the usual sense in Winnetka. A 
report card goes home, it is true, and the 
report card may have an “S” (satisfactory) 
or a minus on it for the various school sub- 
jects and for the various behavior traits. But 
each child is considered satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory in terms of what may legiti- 
mately be expected of him as an individual. 
The academic subjects are assigned entirely 
individually in terms of the child’s mental 
growth. The expectation in behavior traits 
is again individual. It is possible for every 
child, the dullest as readily as the most 
brilliant, to get “S” on his report card in 
everything. Where a minus is liable to be 
emotionally detrimental to the child, the 
teacher can readily adjust the assignment to 
make a minus virtually impossible. Where, 
on the other hand, a child needs to feel that 
failure follows lack of effort, this too can 
be assured by the type of individual assign- 
ment. 

No papers or tests are graded in the usual 
sense. Errors are pointed out and remedial 
work assigned, but the competitive element 
of grades is completely banned. 

A system of cumulative records, far more 
informative than any marks could be, fol- 
lows the child through school. It consists of 
a folder with which go notations as to the 
activities in which he has engaged, the type 
of treatment to which he responds, intelli- 
gence test results, and teachers’ contacts with 
parents. This is supplemented in the in- 
stance of special problem children by the 
detailed case study records in the files of the 
Department of Educational Counsel. 

The whole administrative organization 
must be such as to provide the maximum 
of flexibility so that curriculum, method, and 
assignments may be adapted to each indi- 
vidual child. We have achieved this to a 
considerable extent in Winnetka. Our 
limitations are due to our failure to realize 


what a child needs, our failure to sense a 
given situation, rather than to lack of ad- 
ministrative flexibility. 

The material set-up of the school is not 
an inconsequential part of the mental hy- 
giene program. There must be reasonable 
physical equipment for the children’s crea- 
tive work and their socialized activities. It 
need not be equipment that costs much 
money, but there must be some tools, there 
must be some work benches, there must be 
some materials with which to work—orange 
crates are one of the greatest boons given 
to financially hard-pressed schools desirous 
of carrying out a program of activities! 

And the classroom should be homelike, 
colorful, informal, attractive. With the help 
of our Parent-Teacher Association, with the 
advice of a parent who is an interior decora- 
tor, with the use of our art department, we 
have, I think, achieved a reasonable degree 
of hominess and artistic quality in the class- 
rooms, and this helps in giving the child a 


feeling of being at home and secure. 


EsTABLISHING NorMs OF BEHAVIOR 


So much for the reconsideration of school 
procedures in terms of the emotional health 
of the child. What of the establishing of 
norms of children’s behavior? 

We undoubtedly tend to ignore certain 
unobtrusive types of maladjustment. The 
externally compliant child does not flag the 
teacher’s attention, yet there may be inner 
unhappiness and lack of satisfaction, there 
may be repressions of a type far more danger- 
ous than we find in children whose overt 
behavior marks them out as maladjusted. 

We undoubtedly at times give undue 
weight to the child who disturbs or rebels. 
This may be normal behavior, or it may be 
valuable behavior from the standpoint of 
the child’s ultimate emotional growth. 

Our psychiatrist in Winnetka spends a 
considerable part of his time right in the 
classroom, watching the children at work, 
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chatting with the teacher informally about 
her problems. In his seminars with teachers 
he can help them to set up suitable norms, 
but he himself, like all psychiatrists, needs 
more knowledge. He was recently much 
interested by the discussion of the children 
in one room he was visiting on the subject 
of dreams. The teacher asked him to 
handle the discussion and through it he 
found that certain types of dreams that have 
been considered by psychiatrists to be symp- 
tomatic of serious maladjustment were so 
common among perfectly well-adjusted chil- 
dren in the room as to lead him to ques- 
tion the symptomatic significance of such 
dreams. 

Last year and the year before a group of 
Winnetka teachers under one of the educa- 
tional counselors and Dr. Dorothy Van 
Alstyne, who was working under a grant 
from the Behavior Research Fund, gathered 
extensive data as to the characteristics of 
well-adjusted and maladjusted children at 
each grade level. From these data a scale 
for rating social and emotional aspects of 
school behavior was made, involving thirty- 
three type situations in which children might 
react in five or six different ways. All 
Winnetka teachers were asked to rate their 
children on this scale last spring, in order 
that we might determine what is normal 
behavior at different stages of maturity and 
in what particulars there is definite growth 
from one grade to the next (from the nurs- 
ery school upward). This study has not 
yet been completed, and it is difficult to say 
from an inspection of the material at present 
on hand whether it will shed as much light 
on our problems as we need. The making 
of such studies, however; and the attempt 
to find what is normal behavior, are of im- 
portance. 


REMEDIAL Work 


Finally, there is the remedial side of men- 
tal health work in the schools. For seven 


years we have had in Winnetka a Depart- 
ment of Educational Counsel or Child 
Guidance Clinic. It has been intimately a 
part of the public school system, all the 
members of the department being part of 
the Winnetka faculty, rather than forming 
a unit off to one side of the school system. 
Up to this year the Department has con- 
sisted of educational counselors (psychiatric 
social workers) on full time (from two to 
four of them, according to the state of our 
finances), a full-time psychologist, the part- 
time services of a psychiatrist, and the part- 
time services of two pediatricians, plus the 
Department secretary. With this rather ex- 
tensive personnel, our teachers have grad- 
ually been trained in the mental hygiene 
viewpoint toward their work. The accumu- 
lated cases of the past have gradually been 
worked over. The schools’ procedures have 
gradually been changed. Even a number 
of the parents have been educated. 

Such has been the success of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Counsel in training 
teachers to take care of the ordinary cases 
of maladjustment that a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Department has taken place 
this year. We are getting along entirely 
without educational counselors. We have 
freed a little time on the part of the prin- 
cipals by giving them clerical help. We 
have taken a psychiatrist for full time. The 
Department consists of the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, and a secretary on full time, 
the principals and superintendent of schools 
giving part time, and the volunteer services 
of two pediatricians. Under this set-up it is 
possible to give intensive psychotherapy to 
children who need it, and to give expert ad- 
vice from the psychiatrist himself to any 
classroom teacher or principal desiring such 
advice. The psychiatrist is in every building 
a large part of one day each week, among 
the teachers and among the children, where 
he can learn the school situations and where 


hé can be freely consulted. The psychol- 
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ogist, likewise, is at all times available to 
give consultation and help. When an in- 
tensive case study needs to be made of a 
child, the teacher and principal work up 
much of the case history, the psychiatrist 
gets whatever additional data are needed. 
There is a staff meeting at which the psy- 
chiatrist reports his findings, the psychol- 
ogist his, the pediatricians theirs, and the 
teacher, principal, and superintendent join 
in a discussion of what can be done to help 
the child in question. 

The Department of Educational Counsel 
now, as before, is responsible not only for 
the work with children but also for the 
training of teachers, for the training of par- 
ents, and for the helping in the administra- 
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tion of the schools by pointing out how the 
schools can best reorganize their work to 
bring about emotional health on the part of 
children. 

This is a very inadequate outline of what 
the Winnetka schools are attempting to do 
in providing for the mental health of their 
children, and a still more inadequate out- 
line of what schools should be doing. It is 
merely a condensed report of progress. Yet 
it is progress toward a whole new orienta- 
tion of education, an orientation around the 
emotional development of the child, an 
orientation toward his adjustment to indi- 
vidual and social life, an orientation toward 
helping children to a more satisfying way 
of living. 


THE EMOTIONAL CLIMATE OF SCHOOLS 


Laura ZIRBES 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The modern school is reconceiving and 
stating its function in terms of child develop- 
ment. This being the case, there is an 
increasing educational concern for the set- 
ting up of growth conditions favorable to 
optimal all-round development. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to deal 
particularly with the conditions which im- 
pinge on the developing drives, motives, 
and attitudes of children in the school. If 
the term “emotional climate” calls for fur- 
ther interpretation, we need only recall 
some of the figurative language quite com- 
monly used by observers in describing and 
designating particular classrooms. They 
speak of a genial atmosphere, of warmth, 
coldness; again they speak of tension in 
the air, or of the lack of it; of children 
over-coddled by hothouse conditions, or ex, 
posed to sudden and unwarranted blasts 


of hot anger, cold criticism, or withering 
sarcasm. These are some of the “ele- 
ments” which constitute the condition 
which we designate, for purposes of dis- 
cussion, as the emotional climate of the 
classroom. We need not enumerate all the 
vagaries and degrees of variability, nor 
carry the analogy too far. 

The climatic conditions of which we 
speak should favor the emergence of ma- 
ture personalities in due course of time. 
There should be no forcing for the sake 
of premature bloom, no artificially main- 
tained dormancy which thwarts or post- 
pones development. It is important, there- 
fore, that every phase of education be paced 
in terms of levels of maturity. The research 
on which such pacing could be achieved 
is still to be done. The sequential steps of 
learning should be spaced or placed in 
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terms of this criterion to avoid emotional 
blocks and nervous disorganization, to take 
full advantage of intrinsic drives, to con- 
serve the functional meaningfulness of 
learning and purposeful doing at every 
stage, and thus to reduce the inordinate 
amount of repetitive drill, with its burden 
of unrelated, unassimilated, and therefore 
dormant elements. 

It would also seem to be highly important 
to study and identify the “climatic” condi- 
tions and circumstances typically associated 
with arrested emotional development on 
the one hand, and with emotional dis- 
turbances and disasters on the other. 
Granted that there are other and perhaps 
prior causes of emotional instability, edu- 
cators can hardly hope to be intelligent in 
dealing with problems of development with- 
out insight into the emotional correlates of 
time pressure, emulation, fatigue, public re- 
proof, isolation, competition, coercion, re- 
pression, reward or recognition, punish- 
ment, and regimentation. The cumulative 
effects of continued reliance on any extrin- 
sic force, prod, or drive must be considered 
in its long range effect on emotional ma- 
turity. 

Who has not known an adult whose 
childish dependence on approval or recog- 
nition limits his adaptation to the challenges 
of maturity? Who has not seen the later 
evidences of early repression in inhibited 
adults and also in those who compensate 
by unrestrained licentious living? The ex- 
treme unlikelihood and difficulty of read- 
justing such personalities after they have 
come of age makes it doubly important that 
the school examine the practices and condi- 
tions which may be at least partly re- 
sponsible. 

Child guidance clinics and psychiatrists 
have dealt remedially with individual prob- 
lem cases. Too often such extreme cases 
are indices of an unfavorable emotional cli- 
mate in the classes from which they come. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Attention has often been called to the fact 
that the mental hygiene of the teacher has 
much to do with the emotional climate of 
the classroom. An objective understanding 
of the problems of mental hygiene on the 
part of teachers is coming to be recognized 
as an essential of their professional outlook. 

While this trend deserves encouragement, 
it should not blind us to the fact that we 
should also overhaul commonly used school 
practices and procedures with a view to 
their effects on the emotional climate of 
the classroom, and consequently on the de- 
veloping personalities of all the children 
involved. Such corrective revision is neces- 
sary, but it is not enough. We should pro- 
ceed functionally to the more fundamental 
problem of creating and validating educa- 
tional means and procedures which are 
truly adapted to their purposes. A school 
practice, a feature of school organization, or 
a requirement which shows itself to be re- 
sponsible for emotional disorder or undue 
strain is functioning to secure some values 
at the expense of others. It should be super- 
seded by valid means of achieving related 
ends without such conflict. 

There are teachers and children who must 
live and work under conditions which un- 
dermine their security, reduce their self- 
respect, and make them cringe with fear 
or submit without reason to a régime 
which has no respect for the sound human 
relations that should be the major concern 
of education. 

There can be no doubt of the need for 
substitute procedures in the case of such 
problems as over-anxiety concerning marks, 
grades, and promotion. We have set up 
these modes of report. They are under 
criticism because they have diverted effort 
and attention from worth-while ends. They 
are at the bottom of dishonesty to secure 
marks and to pass examinations, of subter- 
fuges used to get by. The demoralizing 
effects of competition on the children who 
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are most in need of encouragement and 
least able to compete fairly for marks and 
promotion are only part of this story. They 
have also another bearing. During the very 
years in which children should be exposed 
to the congenial climate of social interaction 
and codperative endeavor for the common 
good, they are systematically exposed to 
the rigors of competition, sorted into rank- 
ings and groupings, and regimented into 
mass action. 

During the very years in which flexibility 
and adjustability should be conserved and 
practiced with reference to the numerous 
situations in which it is intelligently desira- 
ble, the school too often proceeds to fix 
habits, to set patterns of behavior, to substi- 
tute rules for thought, and external con- 
trols for true responsibility. 

During the very years in which children 
could and should learn to budget time with 
discernment, giving due consideration to the 
worth-whileness of leisure, as well as work, 
the school schedule is a predetermined suc- 
cession of periods, too crowded to do any- 
thing but obstruct the rational use of 
time. 

During the very years in which children 
should and could learn much by exploring 
their environments and by making such ex- 
periences the point of departure for con- 
structive planning, purposeful reading and 
doing, they are put at verbal, abstract tasks 
and pre-planned assignments which have 
no intrinsic meaning for them, and which 
must therefore be bolstered up with marks, 
grades, and devices to stimulate effort and 
interest artificially. 

While the youthful urge to serve and have 
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a part in things is at its height, we prevent 
youth from being exploited by industry and 
at the same time we fail to provide other 
maturing experiences which involve respon- 
sible conduct, thus prolonging dependence 
and encouraging irresponsibility by failing 
to offer legitimate social service outlets which 
would challenge and dignify adolescence. 

While children might be learning to be 
creative and expressive in a broad variety 
of media, and to be sensitive to the fine ex- 
pression of those who have given the world 
the treasured products of all the creative 
arts, they are given formal lessons in the 
technique of drawing or in the reading of 
music, and practically no experience in the 
channeling of their own creative drives. 
They must find release in the commercial- 
ized art of the movies and cheap litera- 
ture because education has not realized the 
deep significance of art experience. 

While unprecedented conditions are trans- 
forming the very fabric of the world into 
which youth will emerge, they are too 
often kept at history lessons which begin 
and end in the chapter of a text instead of 
illuminating the perspective which reaches 
back from the real, present world with its 
problems to their origins in the changing 
past. While science has challenged and 
transformed almost every operation which 
affects our lives, and challenges the explor- 
ing mind to attack its problems in the sci- 
entific spirit, appropriating and adapting 
the findings of related fields, we are just 
beginning to realize that the emotional ma- 
turity and the social competency of the citi- 
zens of tomorrow are urgent matters of 
major educational concern. 





TEACHING PERSONALITY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


MircHe.tt E. Rappaporr 


Rochester, New York 


This report is a presentation of an experi- 
ment conducted by the writer in his regular 
English classes in the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, New 
York, in the spring of 1934. Acting on the 
belief that the stress of adolescent conflicts 
can be made less severe through the giving 
of insight into the nature of personality de- 
velopment and of social (especially family) 
relationships, the writer attempted to teach 
psychological material relating to these prob- 
lems to two of his third year high school 
classes, using novels as case material. It was 
hoped that realistic literary standards might 
also be achieved. The experiment was a 
preliminary excursion in the field and will 
be repeated in a modified—and, it is hoped, 
an improved—procedure during the school 
year 1934-1935. 

This report will dedl with some of the 
psychological needs of the pupils and the 
educational objectives that grow out of those 
needs, a description of the classes used in 
the experiment, a discussion of the materials 
and methods used, a consideration of the 
results, and a summary of the findings and 
indications for future experimentation. 


PsycHoLocicat NEEps AND EDUCATIONAL 
OsjEcTIVEs 

In the highly controversial field of the 
psychology of personality and character, 
there are few widely accepted generaliza- 
tions. One of them is that adolescence is a 
period of mental stress and frequently of 
conflict. This generalization is supported 


by indicating some of the problems the 
pupils raised during the experiment. The 
problems involved sexual and social adjust- 
ments as they ran against the grain of family 
relationships, the problems of faith and of 
the intolerance of some religious persons, 
vocational opportunities and choice, sibling 
relationships, and parental attitudes. About 
one-third of the pupils raised these problems 
in class or in conference. 

A supplementary generalization, accepted 
by many psychologists and progressive edu- 
cators, asserts that psychological insight may 
serve to decrease the strains of the conflict 
and thereby improve adjustment. The giv- 
ing of insight in cases where insecurity has 
not led to marked emotional upset is a fre- 
quently used clinical procedure. This cav- 
tion must be observed in the classroom: 
emphasis must be placed upon the normal 
trend of personality development, thereby 
forestalling whatever morbid tendencies 
might follow discussion of abnormalities. 

Of the personal utility of psychological 


knowledge, Friedrich Jensen writes: 


Confidence grows with understanding. We 
become not only more experienced but more 
self-controlled, more resilient; in short, we be- 
come autonomous. And since all human be- 
ings must in a sense be psychologists, that is to 
say, since all of us have to make some sort of 
agreement with the world and frame some no- 
tion of ourselves, the possibility of self-recogni- 
tion exists theoretically for all with a consequent 
self-liberation from schematic, infantile, and in- 
hibiting ideas, and the attainment of greater 
functional ability. Therein lie the chief fruits 
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of modern psycho-therapy—in that it has recog- 
nized the possibility of self-understanding and 
self-mastery for all human beings and learned 
to combat the poison of too early resignation.’ 


The need for teaching the psychology of 
personality is recognized in the new Eng- 
lish syllabus for New York State high 
schools. Included in the work for the third 
year is a unit on “Understanding Human 
Beings.” It is reasonably likely that a sim- 
ilar unit will be included in the syllabus 
which a committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English is writing. 

Another justification for the teaching of 
psychological material lies in the possibility 
of developing literary standards, especially 
for the judging of realistic writing. An ef- 
fective specific for distinguishing between 
True Romances and The Return of the Na- 
tive is the question, “Is it real?” Pupils 
have asked that question for a long time, 
but they have not been given standards of 
reality nor have they dealt realistically with 
the development of personality and the mo- 
tives that underlie conduct. Llewellyn Jones 
has presented the argument for the writer’s 
need of a knowledge of psychoanalysis,” but 
his argument does not go far enough. To 
know the nature of human beings is as es- 
sential for literary judgment as it is for lit- 
erary creation.® 

The educational objectives which grow 
out of the needs presented above are: (1) to 
improve the adjustment of adolescents, (2) 
to give psychological insight into the nature 
of personality development as a body of 
useful knowledge, and (3) to develop stand- 
ards of reality for the evaluation of litera- 
ture. A unit planned to meet these objec- 
tives can be prepared to meet the criteria of 
the learning-teaching unit as proposed by 


1 Murphy, Gardner, and Jensen, Friedrich, Approaches t o Personality, p. 
yt yy Llewellyn, “‘Psychoanalysis and Creative Literature.”’ 
t 
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Dr. Wynne*: (1) the unit must fill an ex- 
perienced need, (2) it must have justifiable 
objectives, (3) it must involve a unity of ex- 
periencing, (4) it must offer opportunity for 
selective choice, and (5) it must meet the 
demands of contingency. 


Tue Cuasses Usep IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Both of the classes were normal groups in 
the first term of the third year. The pupils 
in these experimental classes were enrolled 
in the academic, commercial, technical, and 
vocational courses and were typical of the 
school’s population except that the distinctly 
dull or handicapped had been registered in 
a special English course. Nevertheless, there 
was a wide range of innate ability and lan- 
guage skill represented in the experimental 
groups. The age range (which furnishes a 
rough index of ability in this case, since the 
classes did not include any pupils who had 
been out of school and had later returned) 
was from 14 years to 20 years. 

About two-thirds of Franklin High School 
pupils are first generation Americans. The 
experimental groups were here again typical 
of the school’s population. There was also 
the expected range of religious representa- 
tion—Protestant, Jew, and Catholic. The 
pupils came from the lower end of the eco- 
nomic scale; none was above the marginal 
level and ten per cent were indigents. 

The interests and attitudes of most of the 
pupils might be described as mature. They 
were concerned with the problems of ma- 
turity, especially in regard to the achieve- 
ment of economic security. In general they 
reflected the Old World obedience to par- 
ents, but they were puzzled by the com- 
parison they made with the more generous 
attitudes American parents are thought to 


) 90. New York: Coward-McCann, 1932. 
English Journal, XXIII, No. 6 (June 1934). 


is not necessary to accept Jones’ specific recommendation of psychoanalytic theory. The position held by the pres- 
ent writer finds its justification in the reconciliation of opposing theories of behavior given by Gardner Murphy in his book 
with Friedrich Jensen, Approaches to Personality, pages 402-40 


“Wynne, John P., 


4. 
The Learning-Teaching Unit, Chap. 2. Farmville, Va.: The Farmville Herald, 1934. 
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take in their relationships with their 


children. 


MarTERIALs 


Novels that were realistic, that presented 
the central character genetically, that em- 
braced the problems of maturity, and that 
were available in the school library or the 
writer’s collection provided the case material 
for the experiment. The writer recognizes 
the controversial issue raised in regard to 
the validity of the novels, but he believes 
that the intuitive insight of the creative art- 
ist has given these books enough truth to 
make them acceptable case material. The 
books used were: 


Arnold Bennett, Clayhanger (2 copies) 
Hilda Lessways 
The Old Wives’ Tale 
Louis Bromfield, The Green Bay Tree (2 
copies) 
Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh 
Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett (2 copies) 
John Galsworthy, Awakening (3 copies) 
To Let (3 copies) 
Thomas Hardy, Jude, the Obscure 
Ludwig Lewisohn, The Island Within 
Somerset Maugham, Of Human Bondage 
George Moore, Evelyn Innes 
Anne Parrish, The Perennial Bachelor (3 
copies) 
Romain Rolland, Jean-Chyistophe (2 copies) 
G. B. Stern, The Matriarch 
Hermann Sudermann, Dame Care (8 copies) 


Miss Lulu Bett, though not genetic, deals 
with the problem of maturity and is of value 
as illustrative of behavior dynamics. Awak- 
ening was read with To Let to furnish the 
picture of the early years of Jon Forsyte. Of 
the four persons who read Jean-Christophe, 
two read all four books and two read only 
the first. 

An eclectic theory of personality develop- 
ment was presented to the class through lec- 
tures and discussions. The material was 
most influenced by the teachings of Dr. 
Marion Kenworthy, her interpretation of in- 
stinct and her analysis of parent-child rela- 
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tionships being used. It might be best, 
however, for pedagogical purposes, to limit 
this paper to a presentation of the concepts 
involved and not deal with the originators 
of the concepts or with the problem of the 
place of eclecticism in a subject dominated 
by schools and systems. 

The material presented was divided into 
five major topics: The Individual, Parent- 
Child Relationships, Sibling Relationships, 
Social Influences, and Adolescence and Ma- 
turity. 

Included in the topic dealing with the 
individual were: the concept of individual 
differences and constitutional disposition as 
accountable for variations in the patterns of 
instincts; the concept of the early years as 
the mold of personality; the nature of the 
individual’s emotional needs; the mechanics 
of the expression of instinctive drives; and 
physical factors in personality development. 

The topic on parent-child relationships 
dealt with five major principles: the parents’ 
attitudes as determined by their emotional 
needs; the parents’ rdle in the development 
of conscience and the part that conscience 
plays in personality; the need of wisdom in 
the parents’ attitude to ensure the child’s 
maturity; love for parents as a restraining 
as well as an inspiring force in behavior; 
and the ideal parent-child relationship as 
one which combines security with an oppor- 
tunity to mature. 

Because of the unsettled nature of our 
knowledge of sibling relationships, it was 
felt advisable to deal with these concepts 
only: the natural rivalry inherent in sibling 
relationships, the need of each sibling for 
emotional satisfaction, and ordinal position 
in the family in relation to personality de- 
velopment. 

Under social influences the concepts con- 
sidered were: the climate of opinion as a 


factor in determining attitudes; the force of ° 


“What will people say?” the basis of in- 
group versus out-group attitudes; and the 
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varied nature of successful social adjust- 
ments. 

The material dealing with adolescence 
and maturity related to: the inevitability of 
problems arising from the change from de- 
pendence to independence; maturation as 
the achievement of freedom and adequacy 
in the areas of vocation; sex, social relation- 
ships, and intellect; the parental surrender 
involved in the child’s growing up; and the 
effect of parental love on behavior in ado- 
lescence and maturity. 

The selection of material is avowedly 
open to criticism. As experience accumu- 
lates, it is expected that changes will be 
made to keep the material within the ex- 
perienced and anticipated needs of the 


pupils. 
MeETHops 


Three weeks were spent on this unit and 
a variety of methods were employed. Silent 
reading, lectures, discussions, oral reports, 
conferences, and essays played their part, 
with informality marking all of the activi- 
ties save the essay. 

The initiation of the unit required no 
salesmanship. The subjects of “personal- 
ity’ and “behavior” are in themselves chal- 
lenging and of interest to high school pupils. 
The first class session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “personality” as a technical term 
and to an overview of the work the writer 
wished to present. On the second day all 
of the books were summarized and pupils 
were permitted to choose the book which 
interested them most and dealt with situa- 
tions resembling those in the pupils’ lives. 
Here the selection was not entirely free in 
that the books themselves were limited and 
in that the writer made particular recom- 
mendations. For example, Jean-Christophe 
was urged upon only the brightest pupils. 
The books were distributed to the pupils 
with the understanding that they were to be 
read in two weeks. Many finished sooner 
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and read two, some three books. In the list 
of books presented, only The Matriarch was 
returned unfinished. 

Informal lectures and discussions took 
place in class during the first two weeks in 
which the outline of material was presented. 
Pupils gave illustrations of the material 
under discussion from their novels and from 
their own experiences. There was no ques- 
tion of lack of interest. Vocabulary offered 
a little difficulty, for there were some new 
words to learn: repression, sublimation, ra- 
tionalization, ego-drive, constitutional dis- 
position, and others. 

The general procedure in the discussion 
periods was for the teacher to present a prin- 
ciple of behavior and illustrate it by refer- 
ence to cases with which he was familiar 
through his clinical work or through case 
records. The members of the class were 
then called upon to indicate how the prin- 
ciple could be observed in the novel they 
were reading. Nearly every novel was con- 
sidered for each point, even though the 
analysis failed to yield an illustration of the 
principle under consideration. Then ex- 
amples were called for from the pupils’ 
observation of human beings. When the 
teacher felt that most of the members of 
the class had mastered the principle as it 
applied both to literature and to life, the 
discussion would proceed to the next topic. 
Occasional brief quizzes served as a check 
on the progress of the class. 

Soon after the beginning of the second 
week, the writer began to hold individual 
conferences during his free period and after 
school. Each of the pupils was seen and 
questions concerning his novel were clari- 
fied. Two other purposes were involved in 
the conferences: one was to determine 
whether the pupils considered the material 
valuable, and the other was to determine 
whether the material was appropriate to the 
pupils’* own problems. Nearly all of the 
pupils declared themselves enriched—poor 
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enough evidence, to be sure, but still indica- 
tive of interest if not of merit. About a fifth 
of the pupils presented relatively serious 
problems in their adjustment to society and 
their families; for them appropriate therapy 
through the short contact interview tech- 
nique was administered. 

The culminating activity of the unit was 
an essay on the development of the central 
character of the novel read. The title of the 
essay varied as did the name of the central 
character. The outline for the essay was 
developed codperatively and covered the fol- 
lowing points: 


Early years: 


Parents’ reaction to the child and the emo- 
tional needs that determined the reaction. 

Sibling relationships. 

Development of conscience. 

Acquisition of a goal. 

Indications of constitutional disposition. 

General state of happiness. 


Adolescence: 


Change from dependence to independence. 

Did parents facilitate or impede the change? 
Why? 

Was there need for revolt? 

Success or failure in making friends, meet- 
ing the opposite sex, making a wise voca- 
tional choice. 


Maturity: 7 
Does the character mature in all respects? 
Why? 
Show how early experiences determine his 
behavior as an adult. ' 
Describe the ultimate personality of the cen- 
tral character. 


The essay assignment was difficult. About 
half of the pupils found it hard to organize 
their knowledge so that it could be shaped 
into essay form. As a result, it was neces- 
sary for the teacher to do a good deal of 
individual coaching. This was done by 
changing the form of the general topics in 
the outline so that the items referred spe- 
cifically to the particular subject. The 
problem thus was simplified through par- 
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ticularization. Such simplification, it is 
granted, indicates a lower measure of 
achievement, since general knowledge is 
held to be an achievement intellectually su- 
perior to specific knowledge. 

One of the most serious methodological 
omissions was in the failure of the writer to 
administer a valid objective test. It is ex- 
pected that such a test will be prepared in 
time for the repetition of the experiment 
during the present year. 


REsuLTs 


The most striking results were those least 
susceptible of measurement. The revela- 
tions of some of the pupils would make 
powerful support for the unit, but since they 
were given in confidence, they will not 
be reported, especially as it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to treat in detail the 
psychiatric aspects of the experiment. It is 
enough to say that nearly all of these ex- 
pressions of maladjustment dealt with fam- 
ily relationships and affirmed the need for 
a realistic study of the family in the high 
school. Whether changes in adjustment 
were effected as a result of the teaching in 
class and of the conferences, it is impossible 
to say, because too short a time has elapsed 
and because it is impossible in this type of 
experimentation to secure valid controls. 
The writer feels confident, nevertheless, that 
in some cases real improvement was effected. 

Of the material presented, probably the 
best learned was that dealing with the role 
of instincts and conscience in the determina- 
tion of behavior; also well learned was the 
derivation of conscience from family and 
social relationships. The nature of maturity 
and of social restraints was generally mas- 
tered. The essays also furnish evidence that 
the effect of parental attitudes on the devel- 
opment of personality was learned by most 
of the pupils. 

The essays were generally successful, only 
two persons in the two classes turning in 
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unsatisfactory papers. The criterion used 
was a subjective estimate, based on the ma- 
terial presented in the essay, of the pupil’s 
insight into the development of the person- 
ality of the central character in the novel. 

The writer attempted to select paragraphs 
at random from the essays in order to indi- 
cate the nature of the work achieved. He 
found, however, that the essays were struc- 
turally defective to the point where para- 
graphs selected at random tend to be 
meaningless. It has been necessary, there- 
fore, to select paragraphs from structurally 
satisfactory essays. The first deals with 
Jean-Christophe and the second with Ernest 
Pontifex in The Way of All Flesh: 


Jean-Christophe Krafft seemed ugly to his 
grandfather, a binding tie to his father, and only 
a baby to his mother, but nevertheless he grew 
up to become a great man, probably not to the 
world at first, but great in his personality. His 
childhood was not a happy one because his 
father rejected him and made things hard for 
him. Probably his father was not cruel to 
him intentionally, but as Jean seemed to bind 
him more securely to his wife, he did not want 
anything to do with him. Later he was jealous 
of Jean because Jean was a better musician than 
he. People had said that Melchior had great 
promise of becoming a famous musician, but 
really, as a man, he was a failure and after he 
ceased to love Louisa he placed upon his mar- 
riage the blame for his failure. This he did to 
satisfy his ego-drive. 


When Christina gave birth to Ernest, both 
she and Theobald were frightened and unpre- 
pared for Ernest’s arrival. This unprepared- 
ness and fear, however, was soon overcome 
by the ego-drive of both parents, which had 
never yet been satisfied. Ernest gave both 
parents the opportunity to fulfil their desire 
to dominate someone. When Ernest reached 
the adolescent stage, the change which usu- 
ally comes at this time (change from de- 
pendence to independence relationships) was 
hindered by Christina and Theobald in an at- 
tempt to continue satisfying their ego-drives. 
By giving Ernest a meager allowance, they 
made him more dependent upon them than 
he had ever been before. 
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These are paragraphs from good essays, 
good in that they met the criterion which 
can be stated in terms of satisfactory replies 
to this question: Does the pupil reveal in- 
sight into the basic disposition, the emo- 
tional environment and determinants of that 
environment, the innate drives, and the be- 
havior patterns of the central character? 
Pupils tended to omit significant items and 
essays had to be rewritten. But it must be 
remembered that the answers were not 
given; the teacher indicated significant 
areas, and the pupils then directed their ef- 
forts and organized their knowledge. 

The real test of the development of realis- 
tic standards will take place during the pres- 
ent school year, when the writer proposes 
to investigate the reading of the pupils since 
the experiment. 


ConcLUSIONS 


It appears reasonably certain that psycho- 
logical material can be successfully taught 
on the high school level. The unit on per- 
sonality is justifiable subject matter for high 
school pupils, and there is interest in and 
need for it among adolescent pupils. Espe- 
cially necessary is an honest treatment of 
family relationships. 

Such a program will require realistic and 
informed teachers who will be able to teach 
the difficulties of normal development and 
avoid the morbid aspects of psychiatry. In 
the study of personality and human rela- 
tionships, conflict plays an important part 
because it is essential to growth and ma- 
turity, but it must be treated with emphasis 
upon normality. 

The activities of individuals in their 
everyday life and their personality patterns 
can be interpreted according to various 
schools of psychological thought, but a 
sound eclecticism can bridge the gaps and 
reconcile the antagonisms, yielding a teach- 
able and substantially adequate body of psy- 
chological knowledge. 
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There are possibilities for psychotherapy 


in this approach, with the best results com- 
ing not from the treatment of a few un- 
happy pupils but from the enlightenment of 
many, especially of the bright pupils whose 
guilt over their rebellion may be hindering 
their development. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Mental hygiene possibilities aside, the 
writer would still propose the psychological 
procedure herein described as an effective 
analytic approach to literature, one that may 
carry with it the development of stand. 
ards for judging literature on a basis of 
realism. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC IN 


MENTAL 


HYGIENE 


Bruce B. Rosinson 


Director, Department of Child Guidance 


A discussion of the mental hygiene serv- 
ices of a child guidance clinic must be 
based on a clear understanding of what is 
meant by “mental hygiene services.” 

A child guidance clinic is a medical clinic. 
Its medical director is a physician who has 
not only specialized in psychiatry but in the 
behavior disorders of children. The psychi- 
atric social workers and the psychologists 
who are members of the clinic staff are also 
trained in the clinical study and treatment 
of the emotional and personality disorders 
of children. The primary responsibility of 
such a medical clinic is to the individual 
children who are received at the clinic for 
study and treatment. No educational or 
research function of the child guidance clinic 
can be allowed to interfere with this basic 
medical responsibility of the clinic for the 
welfare of children studied by the clinic. 
(Occasionally we see “clinics,” even some 
directed by physicians, where the welfare 
of the child obviously is being sacrificed to 
the educational or research interest of the 
group.) 

The mental hygiene movement is inter- 
ested in helping groups achieve and main- 
tain a higher level of mental health. Mental 
hygiene undertakes to improve the mental 
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health of the community through the meet. 
ing of group needs as shown by the psychi- 
atric study of individuals. 

Mental hygiene is a part of the public 
health movement and has the same relation 
to clinical psychiatry as public health work 
in tuberculosis bears to the medical clinic 
which diagnoses and treats individual 
patients suffering from tuberculosis. 

The child guidance clinic can be op 
erated as a medical clinic restricted to the 
treatment of individual cases. Considering 
the great need at the present time for the 
development of mental hygiene in our com- 
munities, it seems urgent that child guid- 
ance clinics should accept the fullest re- 
sponsibility for active participation in the 
mental hygiene movement. These clinics 
are giving only a small part of the needed 
service to the community if they limit their 
work to the study and treatment of indi: 
vidual children and fail to make their po- 
tentially large contribution to the extension 
of the mental hygiene movement in the 
community. 

We would recognize that a general med- 
ical clinic was failing to meet its community 
responsibilities if, located in a backward f 
southern community, it devoted most of its 
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energies to the treatment of malaria but did 
nothing about mosquito extermination. 

A community suffering under a typhoid 
epidemic must undertake to give adequate 
medical care to those who are sick, but 
most of all that community needs to de- 
velop public health resources to discover 
and remove the source of infection and to 
institute a program of prevention. 

The causes of mental ill health exist in 
our communities in epidemic proportion. 
No public health program for the meeting 
of these great community needs has been 
developed. Our city health departments, 
spearheads of our community health ef- 
forts, take no heed of the public’s need for 
help in developing better mental health, 
and extend none of their efforts to the re- 
moval of even the well-known causes of 
mental distress or to the providing of those 
facilities which are necessary if our chil- 
dren are to develop with good mental health 
and our adults are to improve and main- 
tain their mental health. 

The child guidance clinic must recognize 
these great community needs and accept its 
responsibility for furthering the mental hy- 
giene program. Its clinical work brings it 
in contact with parents, pediatricians, edu- 
cators, social workers, recreational workers. 
All of these folks are important members of 
any community program for the providing 
of better facilities for child development. 
The full teaching value of the cases of the 
individual children studied by the clinic 
must be utilized in the clinic’s contact with 
these various important individuals. Better 
understanding of the particular problem 
child must lead to a better understanding 
of child training, of developmental needs of 
children, and of community needs in re- 
gard to child development. 

The child guidance clinic may have 
helped a particular parent to recognize the 
changed program of child training and the 
healthful attitudes in the home which are 
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necessary for the re-education of a de- 
pendent, over-protected, six-year-old child. 
But the parent should also have learned 
from his clinic contacts the importance of 
the public schools and of organized recre- 
ation in fostering well-rounded develop- 
ment. The parent needs to have developed 
from the clinic contact an interest not only 
in providing facilities in the community for 
good education and good recreation for his 
own child, but an interest in seeing that 
such facilities are developed throughout the 
community for all children. 

The clinic may make contact with a pedi- 
atrician in connection with one problem 
child studied at the clinic to which it has 
been referred by the pediatrician. If the 
clinic is to play an active part in the com- 
munity’s mental hygiene program, it will 
not be satisfied with the consultation serv- 
ice which it has given to the pediatrician in 
this one case. It will recognize the oppor- 
tunity to assist this pediatrician to recog- 
nize that all sick children are emotional 
problems; that no child can be treated as 
a problem separate from the other members 
of the family and without regard to the 
emotional values in the home. Mental hy- 
giene requires that the clinic shall help the 
pediatrician to recognize that the behavior 
disorders of children are a part of his pro- 
fessional responsibility and that to be a good 
pediatrician requires that he shall be able 
to contribute to the mental health of chil- 
dren referred to him for physical disability 
or coming to his attention as the family 
pediatrician. 

When the child guidance clinic assists a 
social worker in the understanding and 
treatment of a problem child, it must under 
its mental hygiene responsibility assist that 
social worker to a greater interest in child- 
training problems, a better understanding 
of such problems, and aid her to a convic- 
tion that attention to the mental health of 


the family (especially the child-training 
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problems of the younger children in the 
family) is essential to good case work. 

In the same way the clinic which has 
helped a professional in recreation to the 
better handling of a problem child on the 
playground will also help that recreation- 
alist to a fuller appreciation of his opportu- 
nities for aiding children in desirable per- 
sonality development through recreation 
and will increase his interest in recreational 
service to young children. Through his 
contacts with the clinic he will understand 
better how he can help children develop 
self-confidence, self-reliance, initiative, a 
habit of taking responsibility, and satisfac- 
tions through their social experience. 

Mental hygiene is particularly interested 
in having the clinic assist the educator to 
achieve what has been called the mental 
hygiene point of view in education. It is 
really of small value to the educator to as- 
sist him in the better adjustment of one 
problem child. But the educator can make 
a larger contribution to the mental hygiene 
of childhood than can the clinician when 
the educator has developed an interest in 
the personality development of children, an 
understanding of the problems of child 
training, a desire to codperate with the 
home in giving aid to children in person- 
ality development, a conviction that educa- 
tion must regard personality development 
as of first importance and academic prog- 
ress as secondary, with the further convic- 
tion that the mental hygiene of children 
is so important that no regulation and no 
educational tradition can be allowed to 
stand in the way of the needs of the child 
in personality development. 

In these contacts with professional asso- 
ciates in the field of child development it is 
important that the clinic shall maintain the 
role of consultant, acting as aide to the per- 
son who has the first responsibility for the 
treatment of the child. Educational value 
in the contact is lost if the clinic “takes 
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over” the study and treatment of the prob- 
lem, leaving the person who has referred 
the problem to the clinic free of responsi. 
bility for study and treatment. It is impor. 
tant that the clinic shall be regarded not as 
a place to get rid of a problem child, but 
as a place where additional understanding 
and help may be received so that the re. 
sponsible person can carry on his work 
more successfully. Particularly is this true 
in contacts between the clinic and the pub- 
lic schools. The teacher or principal who 
refers a child to a clinic should already have 
made his maximum effort to understand the 
child and to assist him at home and at 
school to better adjustment. The study of 
their cases with the clinic should assist 
teacher and principal to a better under- 
standing of emotional problems and to 
greater success in treating a variety of such 
problems without clinical assistance. The 
“case teaching” service which the clinic 
gives to the public schools should develop 
in the educator an ability to refer cases for 
specific service, for the answering of more 
definitely recognized questions, and for the 
carrying out of more definitely indicated 
treatment measures. The better the men- 
tal hygiene service of the clinic to the pub- 
lic schools the more the clinic will be used 
as a consultant to aid the educator in deal- 
ing with the child and the less will it be 
used as an agency to which a child can be 
referred for study and treatment. 

The urgent need for the extension of 
mental hygiene in our communities requires 
a still wider contribution from clinics deal- 
ing with children. 

First of all, the clinics must help the 
community answer the question, “What 
widespread causal factors exist in the com- 
munity which tend to force in children the 
development of undesirable _ personality 
traits?” Also, “What community facili- 
ties must be developed to provide children 
with opportunities to develop wholesome 
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ersonalities?” Clinical study of individual 
problem children helps to answer both of 
these questions. 

The clinical service will make it evident 
that parent-education groups are needed and 
the clinic must assist the community to de- 
velop groups of parents interested in child 
training, so that the homes of the commu- 
nity may become better places in which chil- 
dren may grow up. 

The clinic must help the community and 
groups of parents to recognize the impor- 
tance of adequate recreational facilities and 
the clinic must be active in the movement 
to secure the full range of recreational op- 
portunities for the children of the commu- 
nity. 

At the present time the biggest oppor- 
tunity of mental hygiene lies in the field 
of public education. Unprogressive educa- 
tion not only misses opportunities for giv- 
ing help to children in personality develop- 
ment but it actually interferes actively with 
the development of desirable personality 
traits and is an important causative factor 
in many emotional problems of child- 
hood. 

Progressive education is the strongest hope 
of mental hygiene in any community. No 
mental hygiene program can be regarded 
as half way complete that is not closely 
tied up with the public schools and is not 
active in aiding educators to give children 
a mentally healthy educational experience. 

The study of individual problem chil- 
dren will point out what school procedures 
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interfere with good personality develop- 
ment. The causes of unhappiness in the 
classroom will become evident to the psychi- 
atric group that discusses their unhappi- 
ness with problem children. 

Clinic experience proves that truancy is a 
mental hygiene and not a clinical problem 
and that treatment cannot be by psychia- 
trists but must be through educators who 
provide the child with a worth-while edu- 
cational experience. 

Clinical experience will convince edu- 
cators that non-promotion is a major mental 
hygiene hazard in the public schools and 
that some sacrifice of “grade standards” may 
be necessary to protect the mental health 
of the child. The study of individual chil- 
dren will demonstrate clearly that interest, 
enjoyment, and activity must be provided 
through the child’s school experience if he 
is to receive the help he needs in desirable 
personality development. 

Clinical studies will show the bad effect 
of repressive discipline and will give con- 
vincing proof of the need for a discipline 
which considers the child’s emotional needs 
and which always helps the child to main- 
tain self-respect and build up self-confi- 
dence. 

Child guidance clinics are run by psychi- 
atrists and not by educators, but service in 
mental hygiene calls for the closest codp- 
eration between these two to the end that 
the community shall give to its children 
every help in growing up to a happy ma- 
turity. 
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Interviewing freshmen who plan to enter 
college is an illuminating experience, espe- 
cially so when the conversation turns, as it 
usually does, to the subject of elementary 
and high school experiences. As the ac- 
counts of activities, interests, academic 
achievement, and social life unfold, through 
them all one sees one common denomina- 
tor—the personality of the teacher. The 
young person may be a bit hazy as to who 
wrote The Lady of the Lake or who dis- 
covered ether, or just when the Car- 
thaginian wars were fought, but he hasn’t 
forgotten his teachers. In the enthusiastic 
accounts of these persons who stood out, 
we get, “I liked my fifth grade teacher. She 
made me feel as if I could do things”; or, 
“I always felt comfortable in her class”; or, 
“She was always fair, and she never got 
mad at us. We felt we could talk to her 
and she would understand.” The high 
school teacher, too, stands out in these ac- 
counts, the relationships more clearly stated 
and better analyzed, perhaps, but with the 
same thread running through—teachers who 
inspired, who opened new and interesting 
avenues for experiences, who stimulated stu- 
dents to think for themselves, who gave 
them new confidence in their own abilities. 
The interviewer, listening, arrives with 
more conviction than ever at the conclu- 
sion that the best basis for the “law of 
readiness” is a happy, mutually satisfying 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

If those of us who have traversed the 
whole road from kindergarten through 
graduate work should stop to analyze just 
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what has been achieved, it is likely that 
we, like the incoming freshmen, would 
think in terms not of subject matter but of 
teaching personalities. Certain teachers 
stand out, not in regard to mathematics or 
history or chemistry, but as people who 
made an imprint on our life development, 
who met us at crucial points and influenced 
the direction of our growth, who helped 
us evolve our life philosophy. 

The personalities of teachers and their in- 
fluence upon young people have always un- 
derlain the teaching process—a constant, 
potent, but to date an unmeasurable factor. 
Such being the case, it is strange that per- 
sonality has been taken so much for granted 
in our schools and left to operate by chance, 
in the midst of these animated discussions 
of content, techniques, analysis, stand- 
ardized measurement of ability and educa- 
tional achievement, of social and emotional 
growth. It is only very recently that the 
effect of the personalities of teachers upon 
the developing personalities of children has 
received attention and is coming to be re- 
garded as a subject warranting the same de- 
gree of careful study hitherto given to the 
things we teach and the way we teach them. 
It is only recently that teacher-training insti- 
tutions are considering personality develop- 
ment of the teacher-to-be, and beginning to 
face their responsibility in regard to arriv- 
ing at some basis for estimating personal 
fitness for teaching in those who seek ad- 
mittance, and for creating conditions favora- 
ble to maximum personality development of 
the students in their midst. 
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What are the best means for achieving 
such aims is a much debated question in 
schools developing personnel programs. Just 
to what extent it is possible to change atti- 
tudes, or behavior regarded as undesirable, 
or to redirect energies in persons of the late 
adolescent years, is another much debated 
question. And, indeed, the whole problem 
of just what constitutes a desirable or unde- 
sirable teaching personality is unsettled, 
much discussed, and subject to individual 
standards. Success in teaching is a com- 
posite of many factors, both within and 
without the young teacher, and those of 
us who gain confidence through success in 
estimating probable achievement of students 
in actual teaching are accustomed to hav- 
ing that confidence shaken when students 
who fell short of our personality ratings go 
on to successful achievement, and others 
whom we rated high fail. 

None the less, there can be no doubt that 
training schools are definitely on the road 
toward the goal of studying personality, 
finding a sound basis for determining fit- 
ness for teaching, and providing means for 
maximum development. Definitions of 
goals and procedures for attaining them are 
progressing together, closely interrelated. 

It is not the purpose of this brief paper 
to discuss the total personnel program in 
any one school, nor to compare the differ- 
ing procedures which are being developed 
in those that have made a beginning along 
these lines. Rather, only two elements gen- 
erally found in such programs have been 
selected for discussion and considered in 
the light of one essential quality which, in 
the opinion of the writer, is frequently in- 
sufficiently emphasized. The two elements 
are, first, individual counseling, an essen- 
tial part of any program; second, a course 
that deals with emotional development, 
with the two-fold aim of helping the stu- 
dent better to understand her own problems 
and those involved in the progress of the 
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children when she, as student-teacher, or 
in her first position, steps into the réle of 
guide. The factor that often escapes atten- 
tion in either is that the best organized— 
on paper—plans for counseling may entirely 
fail in their purpose of touching in any 
vital way the lives of the students; and a 
course in mental hygiene, or the mental 
hygiene content embodied in the health, 
education, or psychology courses, may be- 
come merely another body of theoretical, 
academic, intellectualized material which 
again does not serve as adequately as its 
aim implies, to affect a student teacher’s at- 
titudes or increase her capacity to handle 
emotional problems arising either in her- 
self or in the children. 

Why does this danger exist and how can 
it be overcome are questions facing those 
who are developing either aspect of a per- 
sonnel program, and not easily answered. 
Yet once it is realized that a too intellectu- 
alized, too logical approach, to emotional 
problems in students may hinder rather 
than help, the foundation is laid for ef- 
forts toward working out more effective 
procedures. 


CouNSELING 


First, in regard to individual counseling 
of students by faculty members, let us con- 
sider what is meant by a too intellectualized 
approach. Presumably a counselor is re- 
sponsible for getting acquainted with the 
new student, for knowing her social and 
cultural background, for keeping in touch 
with her progress and the problems she 
meets, to help the student obtain aid from 
the special departments within the school 
if occasion demands; to report to the dean 
or the director of placement, in case there 
is either any outstanding ability or disa- 
bility pertinent to the student’s adjustment. 
In case of behavior deemed undesirable by 
the school, or attitudes standing in the way 
of the student’s own happy functioning, to 
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the counselor falls the task of persuading 
her to change. All these things are impor- 
tant, yet it is possible for a counselor to ob- 
tain data about a student, to organize and 
analyze it, to be in touch with her progress, 
to judge her ability, to obtain all the objec- 
tive psychological, educational, and person- 
ality ratings available in the files, and still 
never be anywhere near the fundamental 
relationship that makes for understanding, 
on the part of the student, of her own diffi- 
culties, and efforts to overcome them. Mere 
data may be of no value except for a rec- 
ord, if, in the obtaining of it, fear or dis- 
trust or resentment is aroused in the stu- 
dent. A question once put to the writer by 
a freshman, “Do we have to answer the 
questions our counselors ask us?” is an ex- 
ample of an intellectual search for data with- 
out realization of the emotion such a search 


may arouse. 

Direct advice by counselor to a student 
when the student either does not recognize 
that her problem exists, or is so unable to 


face it that she evades the issue, is often 
a futile procedure. The counselor who, 
when she sees the problem clearly, or thinks 
she does, takes the initiative in telling the 
student about it, runs the risk of having the 
student avoid her thereafter, or skillfully 
evade every attempt to renew the discus- 
sion. Pressure may only cause the student 
to renew her energies to protect herself from 
aid, however sincere or kindly. 

This is not to say that such direct pro- 
cedures initiated by the counselor never 
succeed. They do, hence our faith in them. 
Advice, persuasion, urging, explanation have 
value, and bring results in the student who 
is able to face her situation and has faith in 
her counselor. But here again, can we be 
sure whether the changed behavior is fun- 
damental or permanent, or whether it is 
only a surface manifestation arising because 
the student realizes it is more expedient? 

Counselors growing into the work are 
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learning to question the mere surface 
changes in those students who do respond 
to such a direct approach. And as for 
those who do not respond, they leave the 
counselor baffled or with a sense of personal 
failure, either feeling decidedly not con- 
ducive to optimum counselor-student rela- 
tionships. Yet, unless counselors are unusu- 
ally well trained for such individual work, 
they face the fact that they have no re- 
sources other than the ones already used. 
What can we do? In the first place, we 
can realize that we must develop another 
philosophy in regard to counseling. We 
can give up some of our own laudable goals 
in trying to change behavior too quickly 
through our efforts. We can realize that 
we are powerless to do much to help certain 
students until they themselves recognize 
their problem and come voluntarily to us 
for aid. We can remember that individuals 
are apt to resist or resent anything that is 
done to them or for them and will respond 
to one who offers aid but leaves to them the 
responsibility for whatever action comes 
from it. We can realize that college stu- 
dents may and should be taken fully into 
our confidence in regard to the procedures 
we are adopting with them. We can learn 
that watching and waiting—providing op- 
portunities for the student to make use of 
assistance, but nevertheless waiting until she 
comes of her own accord—is frequently bet- 
ter counseling than playing a more ener- 
getic role; we can develop the capacity to 
listen through long periods sometimes, and 
wait for the evolution of the student’s own 
plan before we inject our advice into the 
situation. The counselor who is learning to 
do this, who can accept the student as she 
is, regardless of whether or not she meets 
the counselor’s own standards of behavior, 
who can listen without showing disapproval 
and can refrain from injecting her own 
ideas and explanations into the interview, 
will inevitably achieve results—in time. All 
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these elements are involved in the relation- 
ship we express so simply as respect for 
another’s capacity to solve her own prob- 
lems, and form the basis of increasing 
mutual understanding that is the essence of 
counseling. A counselor who can grow 
steadily into such a relationship need have 
no fear but that the student who comes to 
her for aid will grow emotionally. 


Tue Course in MentaL Hyciene 


In the group instruction carried on in a 
course in mental hygiene, this same barrier 
between course content and student assim- 
ilation will occur whenever the course be- 
comes mainly an intellectual process of 
reading, observation, discussion. A student 
may read and discuss social development, 
parent-child relationships, maladjustments 
of children deprived of the security in fam- 
ily, social life, and successful activities that 
every normal child should have. She may 
read and discuss mental mechanisms, con- 
flicts, complexes, study and classify mental 
disorders, and relate none of it to herself 
and her relationships. It is not an uncom- 
mon experience for an instructor who sees 
a student complete an organized course in 
mental hygiene, sometimes with a creditable 
grade, to observe her later in action with 
children, see her talking about a child’s de- 
ficiencies in his presence, comparing him 
with more able members of a class, reacting 
in terms of her own prejudices and dis- 
likes. 

One such student with a creditable grade 
in “the course” introduced an embarrassed 
youngster to the instructor as her “most 
maladjusted child” and began before him 
a glib analysis of the reasons why. It is 
understood that such illustrations are not 
typical of values gained generally by a 
group, yet such instances occur often enough 
to send mental hygiene instructors back to 
their offices asking, “What is my course 
doing to students, increasing their under- 
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standing of themselves and enriching their 
relationship with children, or merely pro- 
viding them with a new vocabulary to play 
with?” and starting again on the difficult 
task of planning class organization that will 
more adequately attain the desired aim. 

No ready-made solution can be offered; 
yet certain first steps suggest themselves. 
The relationships within the walls of an 
institution offer material for a course in 
mental hygiene—social relationships, fear of 
failure, of responsibility, rivalries, jealousies, 
unhappy relationships with faculty, students, 
administrators, children—all are mental hy- 
giene data. They may be utilized to full 
advantage in the organization of the course. 
Such utilization need not, necessarily, mean 
bringing into class discussion of personal 
issues. Nevertheless, an instructor who is in 
close touch with the happenings of the 
school and who can know her students, to 
some extent at least, individually, is in a 
most favorable position to recognize and 
utilize to the full some of the more general 
problems of adjustment which the students 
are actually living through. A mental hy- 
giene course may be increasingly closely in- 
tegrated with the student-teaching expe- 
riences, and gain actual types of problems 
of adjustment that arise from material for 
the class discussions. 

The handling of class work may be car- 
ried on in small groups and in an in- 
formal atmosphere. Instructor-student re- 
lationships should be such as to encourage 
free and frank discussion, and the class be 
a place where a student who wishes to can 
express the way he feels about his situation 
as well as what he thinks, without fear of 
being penalized for his frankness. Indi- 
vidual problems appear in informal class 
discussion, and the organization of the 
course may be such that conferences in 
small groups, or with individuals, may be 
arranged if needed. The individual or 
small group conferences again throw new 
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light on problems which need less or more 
emphasis in class discussion. 

Ideally, a course in mental hygiene should 
be, in addition to content read and dis- 
cussed, observation and field trips, a grow- 
ing, dynamic interrelationship that involves 
the instructor, the students, the changing 
situations in the school, and the student- 
teaching situation. Such a course should 
result in greater success in the aim of help- 
ing students to go into their new positions 
with something more than a talking knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene. 

Maximum personality development, how- 
ever, does not come about by counseling, or 
a mental hygiene course alone, important as 
these are. We grow by living together, ex- 
periencing changes together, not by talking 
about them. The whole school organization, 
not just the services added to it, determine 
the general direction of student as well as 
faculty growth. Student self-government 
developed with participation of faculty mem- 
bers, including classroom situations as well as 


extra-curricular activities; student-faculty re- 
lationships—not the more experienced telling 
the less experienced, but both engaged in a 
mutual participation in the task of teacher 
preparation; activities, not “extra,” but an 
integral part of the class*work—all these are 


bound up in the problem of personality de- 
velopment. 

A personnel program is not complete 
when the system of records is developed and 
filed in the “office,” when counselors are 
duly assigned to the incoming freshman 
class, or when the health counselor, con- 
sulting psychiatrist, or mental hygiene in- 
structor starts work behind a newly painted 
name on an office door. The stage is set, 
that is all, and the program may end there 
—in a system that fails to touch human 
feelings and may even by its very existence 
actually bar the warm human relationships 
so essential to its functioning. 

A growing program will probably never 
be complete. Such is the nature of the ma- 
terial with which it deals. But there is real 
hope of achievement when students feel 
that they have in a school not only “coun- 
selors” but friends with whom they can 
talk, and counselors who regard such con- 
tacts primarily as a basis for mutual under- 
standing, not as a means for classification, 
recording, advising, or redirecting. Per- 
sonality growth will inevitably take place 
when administrators, faculty, and students 
are working out together, with increasing 
mutual faith and understanding, the task 
of teacher-preparation. 
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THE PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUE’ 


Its Appearance and Development in American Texts on 
General Method 


Part I 


WiiiaM H. Burron 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Mastery of the principles and generalized 
techniques involved in problem-solving 
thinking is one of the desired outcomes of 
education. “Teaching pupils to think,” re- 
garded either as outcome or as method, is 
a much discussed phase of education. 

There is considerable objective evidence 
and much more observational evidence to 
show that individuals as a rule do not think 
well in minor everyday matters and do not 
think at all in major problems. Various 
explanations have been advanced. It was 
said first, and long believed, that the great 
mass of the population was incapable of 
reflective thought and hence could not be 
trained to think in the sense of 
problem solution. Modern psychologists 
and anthropologists do not uphold this 
view. Second, and by contrast, it was as- 
sumed by many that thinking is a “natural” 
process, like breathing and digestion. It 
was held that anyone could think and that 
everyone does so. Hence training was un- 
necessary. Now thinking is “natural” in 
the sense that all normal individuals are 
equipped to do it, but organized systematic 
thinking is an acquired ability. The aver- 
age citizen is often amazed and annoyed 
if told that he does not think well or at 
all. The truth is that thinking is an intri- 
cate, extremely difficult process requiring 
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arduous training, exercises, and experi- 
ence. 

Third, it is claimed by many that the 
whole conduct of the school is such as to 
discourage thinking and to develop certain 
opposed abilities instead. This was obvi- 
ously very true in the past and is far too 
true in the present, but the condition is 
rapidly being eliminated. 

Finally, it is pointed out that teachers 
themselves very often have difficulty with 
their own thinking. They are not different 
from other groups within the population 
and hence common weaknesses in thinking 
are doubtless an obstacle to good teaching 
of how to think. In this connection we 
should note that teaching teachers how to 
teach others to think is a comparatively 
recent matter. As far as that goes, discus- 
sions of the nature of thought itself, while 
appearing from very early times, have been 
very brief and infrequent until the imme- 
diate present. Experimental studies on the 
nature of thought are as yet rare, while ex- 
perimental studies on learning to think in 
school have just begun to appear. A few 
such investigations will be reviewed in 
Part III of this discussion. Just how recent 
the whole matter is in American texts on 
method of teaching will be shown by the 
whole of this presentation. 
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A Brier DEFINITION 


The mode of procedure called “problem- 
solving,” regarded either as method of 
teaching or method of learning, has been 
present in education in various forms and 
guises and under various names since 
earliest times. The method used by Socrates 
in his attack upon various social problems 
has many elements in common with what 
we now call problem solving. The method 
was in all probability formalized for school 
purposes in mathematics but in modern 
times has undergone great development 
and been applied in all fields. For our 
purposes we may accept the very simple 
definition given in S. C. Parker’s Types of 
Elementary Teaching and Learning: 

For our purposes a problem may be defined 
as a question involving doubt. Whenever we 
thoughtfully search for means of dealing with 
any such doubt or perplexity or uncertainty or 
difficulty, we are engaged in reflective problem 
solving. 

Parker then states that the problem-solv- 
ing process is characterized by self-active 
attack by the learner. The problem must 
be kept clearly in mind, related and sug- 
gested facts must be called up by analysis 
and discussion, these suggestions must be 
evaluated, a state of doubt or suspended 
judgment must be carefully maintained 
throughout the process. The learner must 
be bold in formulating hypotheses and con- 
clusions, must be scrupulously careful in 
verifying them. 

It is important here, for thorough under- 
standing, to note an important distinction. 
There are two aims or emphases possible. 
Problem-solving activity may aim on the 
one hand at developing a technique—the 
power to solve problems, to deal with new 
situations, to attack obstacles which stand 
in the way of individual purposes and 
plans. On the other hand, it may aim at 
knowledge or information, increasing one’s 
store of facts or understandings. Both of 
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course may be present at the same time but 
it is very important, as we shall see, to 
know which is regarded as the principal, 
which the subsidiary, end. 

The second aim noted, acquisition of in- 
formation through problem solving, may 
be interpreted in two very divergent ways. 
Information may result from attentive fol- 
lowing of the teacher’s problem-solving 
process, his statement of the problem, his 
presentation and analysis of the data, his 
inference and verification. This is called 
problem solving and training in problem 
solving by some. There is some common 
sense evidence to show that some pupils, 
probably the brighter ones, may also to 
some extent acquire the technique through 
this type of teaching. This could be sub- 
mitted to experimental investigation. Some 
work has been done chiefly in the field of 
laboratory instruction, but it is superficial 
and conflicting. 

The other interpretation holds that the 
information will best result from a self- 
active, aggressive attack on problems, moti- 
vated by an end valuable to the pupil. The 
interest or purpose of the pupil may be 
other than acquisition of the particular in- 
formation involved, the latter coming in- 
cidentally. This, it is held, will develop both 
technique and information. 

Finally we should keep in mind that the 
terms problem solving, reasoning, reflective 
thinking are used interchangeably by some 
writers, but sharply distinguished from each 
other by other writers. This will be noted 
as we discuss various statements later. 

With these distinctions in mind, we may 
proceed with greater guarantee of under- 
standing to the statements, discussions, and 
formulz of various writers. 


Tue Becinnincs oF Mopern MetTHop 


Modern method is descended from several 
forefathers. In one group we may mention 
such writers as Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
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Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and others. In 
a second group of modern contributors we 
may note James, Thorndike, Dewey, S. C. 
Parker, Kilpatrick, Morrison, and a host 
of less well-known writers. For the mo- 
ment, of course, we are concerned with 
these men only as they affect problem solv- 
ing. One of the early and enlightening 
discussions is Locke’s Essays on the Con- 
duct of the Human Understanding. 
Rousseau’s writings are so influential that 
he is often cited as the fountainhead of cer- 
tain educational ideas, but he undoubtedly 
drew from Locke and others. Pestalozzi 
was inspired by Rousseau’s writings and 
was responsible for many changes and re- 
forms in elementary education. Two of his 
chief points of emphasis came to affect prob- 
lem solving many years later. First, he 
attempted to psychologize the process of 
learning, and, second, he stressed the nature 
of the learner and the necessity of atten- 
tion to his interests, instincts, and capacities. 
The first (interests) was seized upon by 
the Herbartians later, while the other two 
became the chief interest of Froebel and 
his followers. The two things come to- 
gether in the work of Dewey and S. C. 
Parker. 

We shall note in the following para- 
graphs how the problem method owes its 
form and organization, here to an emphasis 
on the study of children, their instincts, 
capacities and interests, and there to inter- 
est in the study of reflective thought as 
such. The latter emphasis entered modern 
discussions through Dewey and is now be- 
coming the object of scientific investiga- 
tion. 


Tue HeErsarTIANs IN GERMANY 


In discussing the beginnings of Herbar- 
tian methodology as it affects problem solv- 
ing, we may jump ahead of our story to 
preface it with a quotation from Dewey’s 
How We Think: 


IgI 


We are struck by one difference: the Her- 
bartian method makes no reference to a diffi- 
culty, a discrepancy requiring explanation, as 
the origin and stimulus of the whole process. 
As a consequence it often seems as if the Her- 
bartian method deals with thought simply as 
an incident in the process of acquiring infor- 
mation, instead of treating the latter as an 
incident in the process of developing thought. 


While the knowledge aim was prominent 
and there is little or no mention of a tech- 
nique to be learned, there are a number 
of elements in the Herbartian discussions 
which are of considerable importance in 
view of later developments and interpreta- 
tions. We shall glance at these briefly. 

Speculative Interest. One of Herbart’s 
six classes of interests, namely, the specula- 
tive, borders very closely on what we call 
problem solving. Note the following para- 
graph from Felkin’s discussion of Her- 
bartianism: 


Inquiry into the cause of the enmity between 
England and Spain, and an attempt to meas- 
ure the actual effect on Europe of the victory 
of England, contrasted with the probable re- 
sults had the Spaniards been victorious—this 
would arouse speculative interest. 


A modern reader would naturally inter- 
pret this as a good problem-solving situa- 
tion, but with the early Herbartians “spec- 
ulative interest” does not mean to suggest 
hypotheses, to develop rational implications, 


to analyze and evaluate data. It merely 
means that such a type of interest would 
be aroused as would lead the pupil to listen 
attentively while the teacher developed the 
theme, as would enable him to understand 
what the teacher said or what the book nar- 
rated. 

The information acquired by the pupil re- 
sults not from self-active attack, discovery, 
and judgment, but from comprehension 
and acceptance of presented material. 
Speculative interest bulks large in Herbar- 
tian literature and, in the light of present- 
day conceptions, might easily be miscon- 
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strued as embodying the germs of modern 
problem solving. However, real problem 
solving was not to appear for a long time. 

The Pupil’s Aim. The statement of the 
pupil’s lesson aim was very important with 
the Herbartians. The discussion of it, as 
of speculative interest, would seem inevi- 
tably to indicate that the aim was designed 
to start the pupil thinking, guessing, 
evaluating, problem solving. It was not so 
intended. Again and again we find the 
statement that the aim is to inform the 
pupil what is about to be told or discussed, 
and to enable him to absorb the new into 
his system of ideas. 

The words “reflective thought” do appear 
quite frequently in these discussions but 
are carefully defined as “connective re- 
capitulation,” that is, a sort of thinking 
things over to fix them. It is practically 
what we mean today by the method of 
correct recall in memorizing. 

The Developmental Method. In this 
mode of procedure the Herbartians ap- 
proach more nearly to the modern self- 
active and aggressive learning process than 
anywhere else. In fact many later writers 
in the United States have made the error of 
interpreting this method as if it were in 
fact the modern problem-solving procedure. 
There seems to be no completely correct 
discussion in our texts. We may omit dis- 
cussion of the erroneous interpretation and 
turn to the German meaning of the term. 

The term “developmental method” as 
used in English discussions is a translation 
of the German expression, entwickelnd- 
darstellende, which is current throughout 
the Herbartian literature. The mode of 
procedure is one designed to lead the pupil 
to reason out the new upon the basis of 
suggestions furnished by the teacher. The 
teacher makes statements, or supplies data, 
the pupil draws inferences, gradually build- 
ing up individual notions or inferring what 
would happen next. The movement is es- 
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sentially deductive, even though sometimes 
used within a larger movement looking 
toward the acquisition of a generalization. 
It was widely used by the Germans in 
various subjects but always limited to in- 
dividual notions or partial inferences. It 
never included the whole thought process 
nor any very great part of it. In this re- 
spect, and also in the fact that it was always 
clearly under the dominance and direction 
of the teacher, it differs fundamentally from 
our modern problem-solving process. 

It is, however, a thought process and it 
is hard to understand why it never was 
elaborated into a much more important 
procedure. The fact that it was not is evi- 
dence of the power which the concept of 
instruction by the teacher and absorption 
by the pupil had over the earlier peda- 
gogues. We have seen evidence of this in 
our own times. It is probable also that 
despite Locke’s essays and other similar dis- 
cussions on the conduct of the human 
understanding, the psychology of the 
thought processes was not generally used in 
any thoroughgoing way in applied fields. 

Further evidence of the absence of the 
problem-solving concept from the Herbar- 
tian pedagogy is found in Lange and De 
Garmo, Outlines of Herbartian Doctrine, 
Chapter 2, Part 3. This contains an excel- 
lent discussion of the ways to teach history, 
together with illustrations of common 
errors. Practically everything that could 
be said by a modern writer is covered, but 
there is no mention or hint of problem 
solving, though it stands just around the 
corner again and again. De Garmo else- 
where in the volume does point out that 
“speculative interest” as commonly inter- 
preted is too narrow a concept to be very 
valuable. This brief hint of De Garmo’s 
independence and of his tendency to ques- 
tion the accepted concepts of the time is 
found further developed some years later. 
We shall see in discussing his Principles 
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of Secondary Education that he definitely 
breaks with the Herbartian system and 
writes a discussion of problem solving 
which is very influential. 

The Five Formal Steps. Probably the 
most famous of the Herbartian contribu- 
tions to methodology is this five-step 
formula: preparation, presentation, com- 
parison, generalization, application. It domi- 
nated the training of teachers for about two 
decades. Later it was called the inductive- 
deductive lesson procedure, the first four 
steps being inductive and the fifth deduc- 
tive. Still later the inductive and deductive 
lessons were definitely separated and only 
in modern times have they been reunited 
into an integrated and functional problem- 
solving process. 

The formula had certain values. In the 
first place it does correspond roughly to 
the steps in reflective thought or problem 
solving. Rigidly imposed and formally 
separated into steps, the formula of course 
interferes with rather than aids thinking. 
With increasing understanding in modern 
times of the nature of thought, and with 
constantly greater flexibility in the use of 
the “steps,” it becomes not a formula but 
a general guide of considerable value. In 
considering later writers we shall see how 
the formula both hindered and aided the 


development of problem-solving technique. 


Earty HERBARTIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The best known early exponents of 
Herbartianism in this country were C. A. 
McMurry and Frank McMurry. We shall 
briefly examine their writings on pedagogy 
as far as it concerns problem solving. 

In 1893 there appeared C. A. McMurry’s 
Elements of General Method, but it contains 
nothing bearing upon our problem which 
has not already been noted in connection 
with the German writing. There is a brief 
discussion of the “shuttle-like movement of 
thought” later made famous by Dewey. But 
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out, a mere recall or thinking from one fact 
to another and back again in order to fix- 
ate them. It has nothing in common with 
Dewey’s later use of the term. 

The term deduction appears but is given 
scant mention. Induction is still the funda- 
mental approach to knowledge. The state- 
ment is made that the two are interrelated 
and dovetailed, but the discussion is brief 
and highly abstract. It is obvious that the 
two methods are regarded by McMurry as 
distinct and merely come together sequen- 
tially. There is no hint of the rich and inti- 
mate interrelation to be pointed out later 
by Dewey. 

A revised edition of this book appeared 
in 1903. Between the two editions of the 
book considerable development had taken 
place in pedagogical thought, particularly 
under the leadership of Dewey at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. McMurry indicates in 
his revised edition that he has heard of this 
new development, but he had not worked 
out any very thorough application of it. 
He criticises the Herbartian doctrine of in- 
terest correctly, pointing out that the new 
school is adding the whole group of inter- 
ests involved in motor activities, and others 
which are much more emotional than the 
intellectual interests of Herbart. 

McMurry quotes from Dewey, Spencer, 
and James regarding the great new interest 
in the nature of the child. He even quotes 
from Dewey a passage concerning the 
child’s interest in “inquiry and finding out 
things,” which is without much doubt the 
germ of the problem method. However, 
he makes no practical applications what- 
ever at this time, though he did so else- 
where much later. The discussion of 
induction and classroom procedure is about 
the same as in the earlier discussion. In 
fact, absorption and reflection are discussed 
without change. 


In 1897 there appeared the Method of the 
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Recitation, by C. A. McMurry and Frank 
McMurry jointly. Frank McMurry seemed 
to manifest in all his writing and teaching 
a more thorough grasp of the fundamentals 
of Herbartianism than did his brother 
Charles. The volume clearly reflects this, 
though showing also some confusion due 
to the differing abilities of the two authors. 
A good deal of this volume in its first edi- 
tion (1897) is superior to the discussion in 
C. A. McMurry’s revision (1903) of his first 
volume. 

We find here a definite statement that 
induction is not the sole approach to knowl- 
edge. A deductive approach is mentioned 
and briefly outlined. This is important for 
our purposes, since we shall see later that 
problem solving is correlative with the 
whole of reflective thought and includes 
both induction and deduction functionally 
interrelated. 

In a very good discussion of the lesson 
aim which we may attribute to Frank Mc- 
Murry, terms are used which do not appear 
in the Herbartian writings, namely, “feel- 
ing of need” and “challenging the mind.” 
We also find the sentence, “The aim can be 
a problem.” However, the fundamental 
concepts of the older pedagogy are still 
strong and there is no real indication that 
the “problem” is vital and challenging to 
the learner, a motive for aggressive self- 
active solution. 

On pages 119-129 (original edition) there 
is found a valuable and interesting discus- 
sion of teaching and learning. Attention is 
called to the fact that mathematics makes 
use of a procedure which can just as well 
be applied to geography and history. The 
discussion of how to handle this method 
approximates in terminology very closely 
the modern discussion of the problem 
method. It is pointed out that the child 
must depend upon himself, must search for 
and evaluate data, must come to reasonable 
conclusions and be able to prove them. At 
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the conclusion, however, of this excellent 
discussion we find the statement, “Experi- 
ence shows that the developing method can 
excite much interest and thoughtfulness and 
secure from the pupil a frank expression of 
ideas in his own words.” Here again we 
find the error referred to above, namely, 
the incorrect interpretation of the German 
entwickelnd-darstellende. That this is an 
error is made certain by the rest of the para- 
graph, which states definitely that this 
method is the best for securing the relation 
of ideas, the building of concepts, the 
thoughtful reflection upon what has been 
learned. That is, the McMurrys did not 
quite yet have the modern concept of prob- 
lem solving, and further they do not in- 
terpret the developmental method strictly 
within its original meaning. Even though 
the German discussions are quoted very 
faithfully, the discussion is made to include 
what we would now call independent evalu- 
ation and judgment on the part of the pupil. 

We might note at this point that this 
developmental method named by the 
Herbartians and so thoroughly a part of 
their method is implicit in the writings of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and many 
other early writers. Rousseau’s discussions 
of Emile’s learning goes even further in its 
implications and approximates quite closely 
modern problem solving. 

On pages 200-201 (original edition), the 
McMurrys give a discussion which may be 
regarded as highly important, in that we 
have for the first time a somewhat detailed 
presentation of the “deductive method.” 
The discussion as it runs along seems almost 
identical with what we call problem solving. 
It seems probable that this discussion is the 
root and beginning of the very considerable 
confusion that reigned for long, which 
aligned problem solving and deduction as 
one and the same thing, and which made 
induction and deduction two separate and 
distinct “types” of learning or teaching. 
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This distinction of “types” of teaching was 
further encouraged by later work in psy- 
chology which distinguished types of learn- 
ing—perceptual, sensori-motor, etc. Separate 
“methods of teaching” were set up corre- 
sponding to these types of learning. This 
compartmentalizing of learning is only now 
being eliminated through the influence of 
projects, activities, and units which present 
learning and teaching as integrated se- 
quences proceeding by wholes. 
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Further evidence of the lack of the prob- 
lem-solving concept in this volume by the 
two McMurrys is seen in the statement that 
the deductive method is merely a method 
to amplify or clinch what has been learned 
through the inductive method. 

Later in the book there are quotations 
from Spencer stressing the necessity of 
having learners make their own investiga- 
tions, but nowhere is this idea injected into 
the formulas for teaching. 


(To be continued) 


EXCURSIONS FOR PUPILS IN THE TYPICAL URBAN 
OR RURAL COMMUNITY 


Mary E. REEneE 


Principal of Grattan School, San Francisco, California 


Probably no educational medium in the 
modern school is more vital and more 
neglected than the excursion. Some teach- 
ers are alarmed at the very thought of tak- 
ing thirty or forty children any place beyond 
the school gate. To others the planning, 
programming, and organizing of an ex- 
cursion seem an overwhelming task and 
the outcome appears of doubtful value. De- 
spite the fact that every modern book on 
educational procedures and every timely 
lecturer in the field of education or psy- 
chology emphasize the now hackneyed 
phrases, “real objects” and “real experi- 
ences,” many teachers when explaining geo- 
graphical terms are still content to draw a 
diagram of a bay on the blackboard when 
a trip to the nearest street corner would dis- 
close a real bay with sheltered land-locked 
harbor, deep, calm water, and narrow strait 
connecting bay and ocean. A single trip 
would reveal to the children more knowledge 
than they could learn through a hundred 
blackboard diagrams and pages in the geog- 
raphy book. 


The transformation of an_ indifferent, 
apathetic child into an alive, alert being 
when the well-spring of interest is touched 
is the common experience of all good teach- 
ers, and if “learning is only as deep as in- 
terest,” then the all-important object in 
teaching is to arouse and stimulate interest. 
Any glib tongue can quote these phrases, 
but frequently the main difficulty with the 
problem child, to the despair of his teacher, 
is his apparent inability to evince any en- 
thusiasm for any subject. The very fact that 
it savors of learning and is connected with 
school is reason enough for him to adopt a 
hostile, suspicious attitude toward it. This 
same child, however, will consider it 
a privilege to abandon a stuffy classroom 
and go on a jaunt with his classmates. Bas- 
ket lunches are frequently a part of the 
excursion, and where is the child who will 
not respond to a picnic? The sense of free- 
dom and adventure seizes him, resulting in 
a happy, expectant frame of mind; this 
is just the mood for observation, discovery, 
investigation. The object of the excursion 
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may have been a visit to an art gallery to 
see Whistler’s portrait of his mother; some 
children saw the picture and little else. 
But the route led through a marvelous tun- 
nel—the first experience of its kind for many 
of the children—and their questions and 
comments delighted and perhaps bewildered 
the teacher. A magnificent panorama was 
spread before them as they looked from the 
gallery over the water to neighboring coun- 
ties. They saw inlets, rivers, bays, points, 
islands, peninsulas, hills, and valleys. Great 
liners and small sailing boats came and went. 
The greatest bridge in the world was in proc- 
ess of construction before their very eyes. 
There were enough questions and discussion 
to satisfy the most progressive teacher. 

Any number of educational aims can be 
assembled to justify the time spent on excur- 
sions. For those who have not considered 
this teaching technique, a few are listed 
below: 


1. To discover the interests of the children. 

2. To arouse interest in the world about us. 

3. To appreciate nature’s wonders and man’s 

ingenuity. 

4. To stimulate and satisfy wholesome curi- 
osity. 

. To develop a scientific attitude. 

. To develop a desire for first-hand infor- 
mation. 

7. To stimulate interest in a unit of work. 
8. To cultivate powers of observation. 

9. To develop aesthetic taste. 

10. To solve problems that have arisen. 


NVI 


Urban communities provide endless op- 
portunities for excursions. Sometimes the 
immediate neighborhood offers many possi- 
bilities and these short trips are particularly 
desirable for the lower grades. A vacant lot 
in spring or fall has enough material to 
furnish the finest type of nature lesson for 
the entire term: flowers, grasses, shrubs, 
weeds, birds, snakes, frogs, toads, lizards, 
spiders, caterpillars—enough “real objects” 
to satisfy the most exacting authority in 
educational method. A new house in the 
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course of construction with the cement 
mixer in operation, carpenters, brick-layers, 
plumbers, electricians, lathers, plasterers at 
work, provides a new experience for most 
children and a fine lesson in modern hous- 
ing, as well as an opportunity for compari- 
son with the simple and even primitive 
dwellings of the past. This first-hand infor- 
mation will increase the interest in the class- 
room playhouse and will suggest many 
corrections and improvements in their con- 
struction work. Street work, with the steam 
roller in action, highway, tunnel, and bridge 
construction are all projects of interest to 
children and furnish material for classroom 
units. Trips to neighborhood markets and 
shops are most valuable and easily planned. 
Many children know the pineapple only as 
it comes from the can, and to see it in its 
natural state, to trace it to its origin, to 
study its harvesting and shipping would 
provide a term’s work. The whole story 
of Hawaii could be depicted in colorful 
maps, pictures, construction, music. The 
banana, the avocado, the pomegranate, and 
even the lowlier fruits and vegetables have 
endless possibilities for stimulating imagina- 
tion. Shellfish, canned fish, fresh fish, all 
have been used for interesting studies; cof- 
fee, tea, rice, and sugar suggest endless pos- 
sibilities. District libraries, museums, post 
offices, fire houses contain fine material for 
civics lessons for younger children. The 
above-mentioned seem the most practical ex- 
cursions for the elementary grades, especially 
when within walking distance, for the prob- 
lem of transportation is thus eliminated. 

A list of some of the most profitable ex- 
cursions undertaken in a city school is as 
follows: 


. To docks and ships. 

. To manufacturing and industrial plants. 
. To markets and shops. 

. To museums and art galleries. 


. To parks and beach. 
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6. To vacant lots. 

7. To view neighborhood activities: (a) 
steam roller in action, (b) house construc- 
tion, (c) cement mixer, (d) tunnel con- 
struction, (e) bridge construction, (f) 
street construction. 

8. To observatories. 

g. To foreign quarters in a cosmopolitan 
city. 

10. To public buildings: (a) library, (b) mint, 
(c) port of entry, (d) weather bureau. 

11. To immigration station. 

12. To zoo. 

13. To publishing plants. 

14. To studios: (a) art, (b) camera, (c) mo- 

tion picture, (d) interior decorating. 
15. To dairies. 

16. To baking plants. 

17. To points of vantage to observe geographi- 
cal situation. 

18. To government reservations. 
19. To cathedrals and synagogues. 


The educational possibilities in the above 
list are self-evident, but some comment on 
the ones that have had a far-reaching result 
might prove helpful. One of the most col- 
orful was the trip to the foreign quarters 
of a large city. Here the children gained at 
first hand a glimpse of the older countries, 
for many of the foreign people have re- 
tained to a certain degree their native habits, 
customs, and costumes. Chinatown is a 
district of a hundred fascinations with its 
narrow streets, bright colored houses, and 
pagoda roofs. A visit to a shop or even a 
glance into a show window reveals all sorts 
of interesting food, clothing, and jewelry. 
A calm Buddha gazes serenely on jade and 
ivory trinkets. Mandarin skirts and silken 
tapestries suggest China’s ancient glory, and 
strange incense and subtle perfumes scent 
the air. The Japanese quarter is hardly less 
interesting but, contrary to general opinion, 
quite different. In contrast to these districts, 
peopled by the silent Orientals, is “Little 
Italy” with its laughing, singing people, 
quaint shops, and savory food. The French, 
the Russian, the Jewish, all retain their in- 
dividualities and all have much to con- 
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tribute toward an understanding of modern 
society. 

Another very worth-while experience was 
a visit to the Immigration Station by a class 
in civics. A launch trip to the island was 
followed by a brief survey of the quarantine 
station at a reasonable distance, of course. 
The precautions which the government ob- 
serves in the matter of passports and de- 
portation were explained to the children. 
They were shown the quarters where the 
immigrants were held, and fully appreci- 
ated the human drama enacted before their 
eyes. 

Possibly the most delightful excursion was 
the one that took place upon the comple- 
tion of a unit of work on “Temples.” The 
class decided to spend an afternoon in vari- 
ous churches within the city and selected 
ones that exemplified different types of 
architecture. The class wrote letters to the 
clergymen in charge, who arranged to have 
guides to point out the prominent features 
of architecture as well as the religious sig- 
nificance and symbolism. It was a most im- 
pressive experience and most of the children 
came away with a feeling of respect and 
tolerance. 

The rural community also affords ample 
opportunity for excursions and the very 
mention of creeks and ponds suggests end- 
less possibilities for nature work. Was it 
not the great Fabre who made his first ob- 
servations from a nearby pond? Visits to 
power plants, lighthouses, construction proj- 
ects have a deep educational significance 
and it is easy to imagine the far-reaching 
results of these excursions. Boys have a 
natural love for and interest in machinery. 
When they see at first hand the results of 
man’s inventive genius plus electric power, 
their minds are stimulated to the highest 
point and future careers are often deter- 
mined. 

Sonte of the possibilities for excursions in 
rural communities are: 
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. To forest and field. 

. To orchards, farms, and ranches. 

. To stock farms and dairies. 

. To coast and beaches. 

. To desert. 

. To mines, oil fields, quarries, etc. 

. To points of vantage to observe geographi- 
cal situation. 

. To creeks and ponds. 

. To observe natural phenomena: erosion, 
river sources, waterfalls. 

10. To power plants. 

11. To view road construction, tunnel projects, 

dam and lock construction, reforestation. 
12. To government parks and reservations. 
13. To saw-mills. 
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The preparation for the excursion is most 
important and when possible a pre-visit to 
the scene by the teacher is often very help- 
ful. It is wise for the teacher to prepare 
the children in advance for what they will 
see and to give a rather definite assignment. 
It is well to have written permissions from 
the parents on file as a protection to the 
school. Directions as to carfare, lunch, time 
and place of meetings should be very defi- 
nite. 

Transportation is one of the impor- 
tant factors of the excursion. Sometimes 
the P. T. A. members supply and drive ma- 
chines. One street railway company in San 
Francisco furnishes a special car to the 
schools for the purpose ini but of 
course these trips must be scheduled months 
in advance. Most frequently the teachers 
collect a small sum from each child, for the 
railway companies are considerate of school 
children and expect only half-fares. The 
teachers, or more often the children, make 
the necessary arrangements with the heads 
of business firms, museums, and art galler- 
ies. Frequently the value of the excursion 
is enhanced if a guide pilots and directs 
the group; this point must be foreseen and 
arranged for by the teacher. 

Children who for some reason or other 
cannot go on the excursion must be placed 
with other teachers and have definite as- 
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signment of lessons so that there will be the 
least possible confusion and loss of work. 

Some teachers are bold enough to take 
forty or more children on an excursion to 
parks and beaches in the vicinity of the 
school. However, if the group is to go any 
distance, or if the visit is to a business firm 
or any place where space is limited and quiet 
is demanded, it is wise to limit the group to 
fifteen or twenty. In many instances chil- 
dren eliminate themselves by not bringing 
permits, by infraction of rules, or failure to 
bring carfare. (The school fund, P. T. A. 
donations, etc., should provide carfare in 
worthy cases.) Frequently the class can be 
divided into two sections, one group plan- 
ning the excursion for one time and the other 
for a later date. 

The time schedule and meeting-place, if 
other than the school building, must be 
thoroughly understood, as well as the place 
for disbanding. To avoid criticism, it is 
well to return to the vicinity of the school 
building and then dismiss the children. 

Little trouble in discipline has been en- 
countered in these jaunts, for the penalty 
for misbehavior is “no further excursions.” 
Quiet and courtesy in street cars is stressed 
at all times. Responsible leaders in charge 
of small groups of five or six children re- 
lieve the teacher. 

It is difficult to check the worth of the 
excursion to the pupils because there are so 
many different phases to it and so many in- 
tangible values. A spontaneous enthusiasm, 
an awakened interest, an investigative atti- 
tude, a desire for further research are all the 
direct result, for they follow immediately 
upon and are sufficient reason for the excur- 
sion. The most successful teachers do not 
plan an immediate means of check-up, for 
this frequently lessens the pleasure and 
savors too much of the pedagogue. 

Some questions on points observed during 
the excursion may be included in the objec- 
tive test at the conclusion of the unit, and 
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doubtful points that have been cleared by 
direct observation may serve as check-ups. 

Aesthetic appreciation is particularly de- 
veloped and enhanced by these trips. Chil- 
dren have a gratifying and immediate reac- 
tion after visits to picture galleries, art, and 
interior decorating studios, and this reaction 
of the children is the best check-up on the 
value of the excursion. 

Interior decorating may be viewed as a 
frill by the practical parent until his child 
returns from a trip to a beautiful studio and 
can discuss color combinations, flower ar- 
rangement, interesting textiles, period furni- 
ture, and countless other worth-while sub- 
jects. 

Often the enthusiasm carries over and the 
children express the desire to preserve the 
memory of the excursion by starting a class 
museum, mounting and arranging speci- 
mens and trophies, keeping class and indi- 
vidual specimen books, keeping a class log 
and individual diaries. 

The excursion provides splendid motiva- 
tion for social usage through telephone con- 
versations; the business of making appoint- 
ments, procuring permits and tickets, and 
arranging for guides plays a most important 
part in the success of the trip. Letter writ- 
ing to business firms to arrange for trips, 
and letters of thanks to those who have con- 
tributed to the success of the trip give writ- 
ing and composition a real meaning. Shar- 
ing the experience by means of talks and 
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lectures gives opportunity for oral composi- 
tion. 

The integration of the excursion with 
other school subjects, as history, geography, 
science, art, and construction, is entirely ob- 
vious and tends not only to arouse interest 
in these subjects but also to make them 
richer and more meaningful. 

Sometimes the interest takes a different 
trend from the one the teacher had planned. 
It is well to accomplish the original objec- 
tive, for it must have had some merit, but 
the more varied the interests, the more suc- 
cessful the excursion, and who is to say 
where the greatest benefit may be? In 
the lower grades particularly, where ex- 
perience is limited, interest is aroused in a 
given subject and the desire for further in- 
formation results. Frequently the selection 
of a unit or several units is the outcome of 
this excursion. Sometimes the excursion is 
most successful when the children already 
possess some knowledge of the subject and 
further information is needed to clear up 
difficulties and reach a conclusion. Some- 
times the excursion is most effective when 
it comes as a grand climax to an intensive 
study. 

The excursion as a means for interesting, 
enlivening, and stimulating children is one 
of the most effective teaching techniques, for 
it reaches and arouses all types of children 
and the excellent results far outweigh the 
difficulties in planning it. 








SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR WORK WITH 
THE CHILD IN A MODERN SCHOOL 


Cavin STANLEY 


Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Connecticut State Department of Education 


These principles are worthy of careful 
consideration by parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators interested in the much dis- 
cussed and rapidly growing activity move- 
ment in education. ‘This article looks at 
this movement from the middle of the road. 

That the child learns to do by doing. 
This is easy to say in theory but difficult 
to realize in real practice. It is easy for a 
teacher to say that the child should plan, 
judge, execute, and evaluate in school, but 
quite difficult for this same teacher to bring 
it about. Teachers permit children to learn 
arithmetic by doing. Yes, as a matter of 
fact, they insist on the child’s learning by 
doing and openly tell him that is the only 
way he can possibly master arithmetic. 
However, in the field of attitudes, social 
understandings, and procedures whereby 
school life is carried on, the child is not 
permitted to learn by doing. 

That the genuine worthy interests of the 
child should be developed. To say this 
glibly and accept it linguistically is an easy 
task, but actually to consider child interests 
and base the work upon such interests, 
even when known, is an entirely different 
matter. It is difficult on the one hand for 
the teacher to get away from her own in- 
terests and, on the other, to base work on 
something which apparently does not exist. 
This does not apply to all teachers but it 
does apply to a great number. We must 
encourage teachers to so set the stage that 
interests finally emerge from not one child 
but from the group as a whole. 


That the school must build on the pre- 
school experience of the child. To realize 
this fully, the teacher must find out what 
the pre-school experience has been and then 
proceed where this experience leaves off. 
Teachers as a rule do not get this pre-school 
background and thus they build blindly 
from the start, on an unknown foundation. 

That the child is educated by the de. 
mands of the social situations with which 
he is confronted. The teacher must create 
wholesome educative social situations if the 
best sort of education is to take place. It 
is much easier to refrain from the effort of 
such creation or to follow the wrong leads 
than to create such social situations. 

That the social activities of the child 
furnish the center for integration of the 
work of the school. We say this and go 
on thinking in terms of this subject or that 
subject as being the center for integration 
or possibly not of real integration at all 
but separate subjects as such. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to get teachers to think in terms 
of subject matter as a means and not as 
an end. The child is not considered as a 
being with social activities which may or 
may not need certain subject matter but a 
mark for subject matter. Failure to master 
such subject matter is, according to such 
thinkers, the failure of the child and never 
that of the subject matter or the teacher. 

That the creative powers of the child are 
to be found and developed as far as possible. 
In the psychological sense all or almost 
all children have the power to create. In 
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the sociological sense only a few have the 
power to create. Creation in the sense of 
being new to the individual is possible for 
all save the very lowest in intelligence, while 
creation in the sense of being a new thing 
or way of living for society is reserved or 
possible for only a few people. In our 
schools we must see that all children create 
psychologically and that the few having po- 
tentially what we call sociological creative 
power are encouraged and developed. This 
will be an advance over what has happened 
in the past and what happens all too fre- 
quently today. 

That child growth is the essential prin- 
ciple to be observed by the teacher. All 
else is secondary to genuine wholesome 
growth of the child in his ability properly 
to adjust himself to his social environment. 
We have grown in our ability to adjust 
ourselves to our natural environment much 
more rapidly than to our social environ- 
ment. Schools are now giving more atten- 
tion to the all-around growth of the child. 
Social growth and physical growth are now 
considered on a par with mental growth. 

That as much child satisfaction as can be 
given in our schools is a worthy goal. This 
is sound from the physiological and psycho- 
logical standpoints. We avoid the experi- 
ences which annoy and seek those which 
satisfy. This does not mean that all un- 
pleasant experiences can or should be 
avoided. We, as teachers, however, should 
constantly strive to give the child the feel- 
ing of satisfaction and avoid the feeling of 
annoyance when it is within our power to 
do so. 

That the child profits more by intrinsic 
than by extrinsic subject matter. Subject 
matter which is needed in the solving of 
a problem or in continuing an activity 
already under way is learned with less effort 
than subject matter assigned by the teacher 
to be learned in isolation. As a matter of 


fact the child may study the teacher harder 
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than the subject, if there is a chance of 
avoiding the assignment. We must and 
should move in the direction of intrinsic 
subject matter. 

That the whole child is being educated 
and not a part or parts. Here is a genuine 
danger that any system or plan not keep- 
ing this in mind must face. Even those 
schools claiming to be very progressive and 
certainly very outstanding in some par- 
ticular innovation must bear this in mind 
equally as much as the traditional school 
with its subject compartments. A child is 
not all art or arithmetic. The school must 
see that he gets a variety of experiences. A 
school system which spends all the time on 
art or dramatics is doomed almost as much 
in meeting the needs, interests, and capaci- 
ties of children as one spending all the 
time on arithmetic or spelling. 

That the concomitant learnings are 
equally as important, if not more so, as the 
primary learnings.. Primary learnings deal 
with the immediate skills at hand and these 
may be in academic or non-academic sub- 
jects. At the same time ideals and atti- 
tudes are being formed about the things 
being done, others, the self, and the stand- 
ards of accomplishment or workmanship. 
These are facts which must be faced 
squarely today. However, this does not 
mean that primary learnings are to be 
abandoned. 

That the child should have an informal 
program. So long as child needs, child in- 
terests, and child attitudes are being cared 
for as to content, we have informality. The 
subject is formal in itself only when it is 
set down in advance and learned without 
any relationship to a problem or the imme- 
diate needs of the child. There is no excuse 
for formality as to method even when the 
subject itself is formal, except in cases 
where the children and the teacher are not 
ready for an informal method of approach. 
In such cases we shall move from the formal 
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to the informal method as rapidly as solid 
progress can be made. This change from 
formality to informality cannot be made in 
a day or even a month. In most cases it 
will take several months. 

That things of most importance or most 
realistic are to be given the child first. We 
must guard against offerings based on tem- 
porary interests and interests of little or no 
consequence. The more abiding and more 
important interests of the child or the group 
should be dealt with first and at all times 
when choices are made. The freedom in 
the activity movement implies choosing. 
Success ultimately depends in no small de- 
gree on the quality of this choosing. 

That the powers of the individual child 
must be developed. There is real danger 
that the child will be neglected where the 
child works in committees or as he chooses. 
He may not work on the committee and 
he may not choose to do anything worthy 
or developmental in itself. The individual 
should be given certain tasks and held re- 
sponsible for the completion of these tasks. 
In theory an activity program does this, 
but in practice too often it does not. Still 
in another sense the child should work 
alone for the sake of his own individuality, 
which may reach the point of working only 
with a group and because of the approval 
of the group. What is needed is more in- 
dividuals who can work faithfully and 
honestly at different tasks without the praise 
of the group. Of course, we want codpera- 
tion, consideration for others, and_par- 
ticipation according to abilities from each 
individual. However, certain learnings or 
activities are by nature individual and not 
group. In these, reading for example, the 
child must have individual treatment if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

That the child should have curriculum 
materials which meet his needs for the 
tasks at hand. This means that the teacher 
will make or apply selected curriculum ma- 


terials as needed by the child in his activities 
from day to day and week to week. She 
may plan by the month or week in a broad 
general way, but the details must be filled 
in as the situation demands from day to day 
and hour to hour. Curriculum materials 
wisely selected by teachers meet certain 
needs better than home-made materials, 
This is true for various reasons. First, these 
materials were made by experts. Second, 
they are more economical in the long run. 
Third, the teacher does not have time 
literally to make her curriculum as she 
goes. Fourth, certain fields are highly tech- 
nical and must be developed step by step 
by specialists if the best results are to be 
secured in the end. This is most strikingly 
true of arithmetic and true to an extent 
worthy of our careful consideration in read- 
ing, spelling, penmanship, and technical 
grammar. If we can get away from teach- 
ing technical grammar we shall do so. 
When required in the high school, we shall 
confine it to the seventh and eighth grades. 
Spelling, penmanship, and reading may be 
largely functional or integrated, but certain 
skills must be developed and the teacher 
can select materials which will do this work 
and thus have more time for attention to 
the understanding fields with the idea of 
getting appreciation, thinking, and _par- 
ticipation from children. 

That change must be faced as a reality 
by the child. Any education which neglects 
the industrial, social, and political changes 
that are taking place continually is certainly 
defective and cannot be countenanced. The 
child must be taught to adjust himself to 
a changing society. This can be done only 
by actual doing by children on their own 
mental level. 

That the child should grow up in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. In a democratic society 
the people must decide important social and 
economic problems. The school is our 
greatest safeguard for democracy unless its 
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leaders get too ambitious to put over a 
social program which in itself is fine, but 
because of the slowness of democracy these 
leaders use dictatorial or military methods 
to attain it. Democracy is slow, but a policy 
in harmony with it is likely to accomplish 
the most lasting progress in the long run. 
Children must be handled by teachers who 
really practice democracy. The supervisor 
or superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion in turn must be democratic and not 
dictatorial with teachers if real democracy 
is to be given by teachers to children. 
Democracy does not mean license for chil- 
dren or teachers. Democracy does not mean 
the retention of unfit teachers or the promo- 
tion of all children regardless of their at- 
tainments. Democracy applied simply 
means that ideas and persons are to count 
in direct proportion to their intrinsic worth. 
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That the child must be introduced to the 
above-mentioned changes gradually. This 
is as fundamental as any statement which 
has preceded. The children, teachers, and 
parents are not ready for a sudden shift. 
Failures due to moving too fast are more 
harmful than any other kind. Our greatest 
fear may well be that we shall move too 
fast and thus the how and the why of the 
activity program will not be clear. This 
would make of the movement a fad. Fad- 
dists get on the band wagon of every new 
departure in education; in this activity ven- 
ture we have had them from the beginning. 
However, this movement is now being 
taken up by people who are not faddists, ~ 
and this group is going to move it forward 
on a sound basis, and thus prevent the big- 
gest movement in education in decades 
from being made merely a fad. 
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A LAYMAN WRITES 


Editor, EpucaTtionaL METHOD 
Sir: 

I have read with considerable interest the 
October number of your magazine, includ- 
ing your editorial on “Modernize the 
Schools.” I am not an educator but am 
greatly interested in education, its problems, 
and particularly the service which I think 
it must render to the American people. You 
must, therefore, read my letter with patience 
and charity. 

The American people, perhaps especially 
in this part of the country,’ have for many 
years been ready and willing to support, 
without question, the public school program. 
We have, however, during the past year or 
two witnessed an increasing hesitancy and 
audible complaint on the part of the tax- 
payers. In spite of this fact I believe that 
the American people are still ready to pay 
the full cost of anything which they really 
want and which they believe gives them 
their money’s worth. The question natu- 
rally follows, have the “American people 
been receiving full value for the money spent 
on public education? Frankly, it does not 
seem to me that they have. 

Our original demand for public educa- 
tion arose out of the conviction that no 
democracy could succeed unless it was in- 
telligent, and that, therefore, education was 
essential from the point of view of the body 
social and politic. 

As I review the later developments of 
public education, it seems to me that this 
urgent objective was lost sight of and pub- 
lic education on up through the universities 
came to be regarded as a privilege and an 


opportunity for the individual. I am sure 
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that people have been urged to send their 
children to school because the more educa- 
tion they got the higher social position they 
could occupy and the larger amount of 
money they were likely to earn. In short, 
the educational system became a publicly 
operated grindstone on which our children 
could, at public expense, sharpen their 
knives, so that they could go out and carve 
their piece of meat from the social and eco- 
nomic body with greater ease and inci- 
dentally increase the size of their reward. 
The last few years indicate that the meat on 
the skeleton has been getting a little scarce, 
and the rewards of education on the crite- 
rion adopted not quite so certain. If educa- 
tion, and by education I mean the kind we 
have been getting, is a panacea for all public 
ills, and the answer to all public problems, 
why are we in our present sad plight? 
Surely the men handling public affairs and 
industrial matters have been well educated. 

These reflections have led me to feel that 
the trouble must be with the kind of edu- 
cation we have been giving. Mr. McClure’s 
article in your October number is sugges- 
tive along this line, but who has the answer, 
and what is it, and what is being done about 
it? It appears to me that our young people 
are still coming out of our high schools and 
universities with the individualistic attitude 
strongly emphasized. They know little or 
nothing about how our public and political 
affairs are actually handled; they are cer- 
tainly not imbued with a sense of responsi- 
bility as to their own part therein, and they 
are not impregnated with a loyalty to the 
early American principles of Democracy, 
the attainment of which must call for in- 
formation and proper motivation. 

It was my privilege to spend some time in 
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Germany last winter, and there I found that 
the new educational system has as its 
primary objective the development of a gen- 
eration of German youth who will be, first 
of all, racially minded, and, second, co- 
operatively minded with the German State. 
While I deplore the regimentation which 
this represents and the prostration of all 
liberalism in education, it did suggest to me 
that the great American system of public 
education has not been sufficiently devoted 
to public ends. 

Would it not be possible for trained edu- 
cators to develop certain courses which 
would be required both in high school and 
university, which would give our young 
people a thorough knowledge of the desires 
and principles in which our democracy is 
rooted? Coupled with this knowledge, 
would it not be possible deliberately to train 
our young people in a social motivation? 
As a suggestion it would seem to me that 
there is sufficient material in De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America to sustain a 
full course; Lincoln Steffen’s Autobiography 
would certainly furnish material for an- 
other, and there are of course many other 
biographies and books which would lend 
themselves to a project of this kind. 

I also have the feeling that both the 
Church and education lose their grip on 
youth of high school age because neither of 
them tie into their instruction definite ac- 
tion, and when boys and girls reach high 
school age they instinctively crave some ac- 
tivity in connection with their instruction. 
This might be met by turning classes into 
city councils, or boards of county commis- 
sioners, policemen, and other groups who 
are actually operating in the administration 
of public affairs. Out of such training, would 
it not be possible and likely that our young- 
sters might emerge with definite activities 
in mind and an actual desire to submerge 
individualism in the welfare of the whole? 


2 The writer of this letter is a patron of the schools. 
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Frankly, unless we can develop this type of 
intelligence and motivation, I cannot see 
much reason for the overtaxed public to 
continue supporting public education. 

While I agree with Mr. McClure that, in 
a democracy, education, like every other ac- 
tivity, will respond to public demand, I still 
feel that leadership has its vital place in 
education, and that we have a right to look 
to our trained educators to show us, first, 
what we really do need, and, second, how to 
get it. What we need above everything else 
is instruction in the fine art of living to- 
gether. The Apostle Paul wrote to one of 
his Churches the following note of warning: 
“Take heed how ye bite and devour one- 
another lest ye all be consumed one of an- 
other.” Are we not getting to the point 
where this self-destruction is altogether pos- 
sible, and cannot we utilize our one great 
national agency which deals with our youth 
toward molding new motives and training 
a new type of citizen? 

Yours very truly, 
2 


A STUDY OF PRESENT-DAY METHODS 
OF DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT 
RECOGNITION OF WORDS 


The purpose of this study was to attempt 
to ascertain present-day trends in the teach- 
ing of word recognition. The specific aims 
of the study were to obtain answers to the 
following questions: 


1. Phonics. Is phonetic work given as isolated 
drill or as a part of the actual process of 
reading for thought? 

. Contextual Clues. Do the courses of study, 
the systems of reading, and the reading 
authorities emphasize the use of contextual 
clues in gaining word recognition? 

. Seat Work. Is a comprehensive plan of seat 
work, calculated to assist in developing in- 
dependence in reading, followed? 

4. The Reading Table. Is provision made for 
the systematic -use of the reading table? 


He prefers to remain anonymous.—Ed. 
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The sources of material for this study 
consisted of the following: 


1. The state courses of study of fifteen states: 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

2. Twelve city courses of study as follows: 
Orange and Trenton, New Jersey; East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; New York City, Ithaca 
and Schenectady, New York; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; San Francisco, California; Richmond, 
Virginia; and Sioux City, Iowa. 

3. The teachers’ manuals accompanying 
seven well-known and widely used series of 
readers. 

4. Recent books and articles by recognized 
authorities ir. the reading field such as Gray, 
Gates, Germaine, Yoakum, Stone, and Klap- 


per. 

Generally, but not always, the state 
courses of study reflected the conservative 
points of view, while the reading authorities 
voiced the more progressive or at least the 
newer ideas. The geographic position of a 
city or a state had no connection with the 
methods emphasized. 

There seemed to be a strong tendency in 
favor of work books for use as a basis of the 
seat work. The purpose of the seat work 
was to give necessary practice in the use of 
words. It consisted largely of drawing, 
folding, coloring, modeling, and making 
booklets; in matching words in sentences, 
games, and puzzles. 

There appears to be a decided tendency 
away from the adoption of a regular sup- 
plementary reader and toward the use of 
a reading table well stocked with little books 
suited to the interests of the particular 
grade. 

The following table gives the percentage 
of preference among the state courses of 
study, city courses of study, manuals, and 
reading authorities for the use of phonics 
as a part of reading for content; contextual 
clues; seat work; and the reading table in 
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developing independent recognition of 
words: 


TABLE I 








Author- 
ities in 
Field of 


Reading 
Reading 


Systems 





Incidental 
Teaching 
of Phonics 





Emphasis 
on Con- 
textual 
Clues 





Seatwork .9I 100 





Reading 
Table ‘75 | -85 

















The writer believes that the following 
conclusions are justified from this study: 

1. The general trend seems to indicate 
that phonics should be taught incidentally 
or in immediate relation to content. 

2. A definite trend is shown toward the 
placing of greater emphasis on contextual 
clues. 

3. The use of seat work definitely aiming 
at word recognition seems practically uni- 
versal. 

4. The reading table is nearly always a 
part of the reading scheme. 


Vest C. Myers, Dean, 
S. E. Missouri State T. C., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


A CORRELATION PROJECT 
Having been impressed by the possibili- 


ties of making school work more significant 
to the pupil and more socially useful by 
means of correlation, as stated in a recent 
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lecture by John Dewey,’ the members of 
our high school faculty have directed their 
attention to this problem. The following 
is an account of an attempt made along this 
line. 

From the beginning of the year there had 
been correlation between the English and 
science work of a group of ninth grade stu- 
dents (for example, the English teacher as- 
sisting students to prepare for oral and 
written reports in science class). Compara- 
tively early in the science course there was 
an attempt to develop the scientific attitude 
on the part of the students, and, as one step 
toward that end, a brief account of the life 
and works of Pasteur was given. In their 
English class, these students had discussed 
the possibility of giving a play, preferably 
something “different.” They recounted the 
story of Pasteur’s life in their English class 
and expressed a hope that they might dram- 
atize this story. They were asked to re- 
call particular incidents that would lend 
themselves to dramatization. A secretary 
listed on the board about six or eight pos- 
sible scenes. Further discussion in the sci- 
ence room led the children to the point 
where they felt that the idea of Pasteur, the 
“Real Man of Science,” should be their key- 
note and that they should choose their 
scenes in accordance with this idea, Gen- 
eral discussion in the English class brought 
out the point that the scenes must have dra- 
matic qualities; that on the close of a scene 
there must be a “high point”; that the 
parts must be connected enough to carry 
out an idea without added explanations; 
that each speech must serve some purpose; 
that action as well as conversation must be 
provided. The following scenes were se- 
lected: 


Scene 1. Louis’ Early Childhood 
Scene 2. Louis’ School Days 

Scene 3. Louis’ Later Life at Home 
Scene 4. Pasteur in the Laboratory 
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Meanwhile, the librarian had sent to both 
English and science classes a bibliography 
of available material in the school library. 
Material had also been gathered from other 
sources. 

A group of volunteers was assigned to do 
outside reading for each scene, and all stu- 
dents in the group were invited to read 
anything they could find. A definite date 
was set for oral reports on other readings. 
Other children were instructed to turn in 
written accounts of any information that 
seemed pertinent or particularly interesting, 
with its source. Material was turned in to 
the English teacher, but credit was given 
in both courses. After the topics chosen _ 
had been covered by oral reports, there was 
a discussion period for additions, questions, 
and relevant remarks. 

The next English assignment required 
each child in the group to write in his own 
words the story that would be covered by 
one of the first scenes. It was decided to 


develop the fourth scene with more help 


from the science teacher, since that scene 
would include the experiments and work 
with some laboratory equipment. When 
some of the papers for each scene had been 
read, it was found that scenes two and three 
overlapped. The children finally decided, 
in a general discussion period, to show what 
was taking place at Louis’ school by means 
of family discussion about him and the 
reading of letters received from him. 

It was decided that the first scene, and 
probably the second, should be worked out 
by the entire group so that a method of 
working might be developed and in order 
to have a check on the mechanics of writ- 
ing. Children acted as secretaries, two for 
a period; one child wrote dialogue, stage 
directions, etc., on the board as they were 
developed; the other kept the permanent 
record. The teacher acted as chairman, al- 
though no formal meeting was held; in 


1 Dewey, John, The Way Out of Educational Confusion. Harvard University Press. 
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fact, the procedure was purposely very in- 
formal. From plays which they had read, 
the children had learned the needed intro- 
ductory steps, such as placing, settings, and 
characters. They also suggested almost at 
once the necessity for comic relief. Using 
as a basis the story of Scene 1, previously 
chosen by the class as most satisfactory, 
various students suggested the dialogue. 
Others added, amended, or destroyed 
speeches, often giving reasons. The children 
were amazed at the amount of detailed in- 
formation necessary for writing even a very 
simple scene. Usually volunteers went to 
the library as soon as deficiencies in the 
general stock of information were noted. 
Sometimes the science teacher supplied the 
need. Often rereading the script aloud 
showed that there were gaps because the 
speech had been framed merely to present 
the idea, with no thought of characters or 
setting. After a work period of this type 
in the English room, a secretary read the 
copy to the science teacher for her sugges- 
tions. Scene 2 was begun in this manner. 
When it was about one-third finished, each 
child was asked to carry it to its end. 

At this point the children, in their science 
class, studied in more detail the experiments 
and laboratory work of Pasteur. Some oral 
reports were given, readings assigned, and 
demonstrations in science given. 

By this time certain students had become 
particularly interested in the actual writing 
of the play, and some had demonstrated 
ability along this line. These children now 
formed the play-writing committee, read 
the copies presented for Scene 2, combined 
what they considered the best ideas, and 
presented Scene 2 to the class and teachers. 

For Scene 3 (originally Scene 4) the stu- 
dents listed in science class every fact to be 
used, every experiment to be performed, 
and every real person needed. In English 
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class the entire group worked out the se- 
quence and the play committee wrote the 
scene (dialogue, directions, etc.); guided by 
the science teacher, the committee chose 
some speeches directly from the book. 
Guided by her again, they attempted to 
indicate exact directions for handling ap- 
paratus. After the class had suggested a 
few changes, mostly for relief, the actual 
production was undertaken. 

There were short talks on the various 
characters, emphasizing the kind of people 
they were, as well as a class discussion of 
the requirements for those who were to act 
the parts in the play. Actors were chosen 
by the students (both science and English 
teachers were present). The announcer 
was asked to write her own speech as an 
English assignment. Costume and stage- 
managing committees, made up entirely of 
volunteers, were organized. ‘The costume 
committee secured from the school library 
a book on French costumes of different 
periods and some pictures of Louis Pasteur 
at various periods. Girls on this commit- 
tee also sewed, pressed, and checked cos- 
tumes. 

The first rehearsals were reading periods 
in the English class, with attention centered 
on pronunciation, enunciation, expression, 
etc. For some time thereafter, regular re- 
hearsals of Scenes 1 and 2 were part of the 
English period and Scene 3 of the science 
hour. In the early rehearsals, the entire 
class made suggestions for improvement at 
the close of a practice period. 

After the presentation of the play, the 
class wrote a letter of thanks to the Pet 
Club for use of animals in Scene 3. There 
was also a period of discussion on high 


spots and weak points. 


Hexen Hott,” 
FLorENcE WEAVER, 
Toledo, Ohio 


2 Miss Holt is a teacher of English and Mrs. Weaver a teacher of General Science in Robinson Junior High School, 


Toledo, Ohio.—Ed. 
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EDUCATION AND WHOLESOME 
PERSONALITY 


Socially effective personality is the su- 
preme goal of education. Especially is this 
the case if one considers education as the de- 
liberate instrument of a democratic society 
for its own perpetuation and improvement. 
It is paradoxical, therefore, that so little at- 
tention has been paid to those functions of 
the school that relate to mental health and 
the optimum maturation of personality. 
Even when attention might have the ap- 
pearance of adequacy, in far too many in- 
stances the procedures tend to defeat the 
high purposes to which they are dedicated. 
This apparent contradiction arises from the 
fact that there exists more than a trace of 
mystic belief that if the child is taught the 
skills and knowledges which comprise our 
orthodox curricula, he will by some strange 
magic arrive at adulthood possessed of 
emotional characteristics, attitudes, and 
value-patterns safe for himself and of benefit 
to his social order. 

It did not take a major economic disloca- 
tion to warn thoughtful students of our 
civilization that nothing of this magical sort 
was happening. Too obviously education 
was not and is not, except in rare instances, 
a reliable instrument for personality mat- 
uration. Our very preoccupation in pro- 
longing the academic processes has only 
served to heighten the seriousness of the dis- 
order. 

We can no longer claim that the realm of 
personality growth and the conditions con- 
ducive to good mental hygiene are so blind 
as secrets that students of education may not 
pierce the veil. Once educators conceive 


their tasks primarily in terms of the rational 
development of sound personality, this for- 
gotten phase of education will, like the stone 
rejected of the builders, become the head of 
the corner. 

The special articles in this number of 
EpucationaL MEtuHop are written by persons 
who are at once convinced of the need for 
emphasis on the mental hygiene of the edu- 
cative process, and are immersed in the prac- 
tical details of bringing adequate knowledge 
and technique to bear upon the problems. 
Such a concept of the essential guidance 
character of education requires that a pat- 
terning of our efforts be disclosed adequate 
to the complexity of the task. In presenting 
the articles, then, an opportunity is afforded 
the reader to see the implications of early 
childhood development, the importance of 
the “emotional climate” of the school, the 
practical measures of value in school ad- 
ministration and classroom teaching, the 
part played by the mental hygiene clinic, 
and, finally, the need for deliberate atten- 
tion upon the selection and guidance of 
teachers for this amazingly obvious yet little 
understood task of basic education in 
emotional life. Each article is the work of 
an expert in the field. 

If, as H. G. Wells has said, “Civilization 
is a race between education and chaos,” it 
is apparent that educators can no longer 
content themselves with pious hopefulness, 
but must with realism undertake a task 
which is enormously more vital and more 
difficult than the mere teaching of facts. 


M. Ernest TownseEnp, 
State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 
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CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN 
EDUCATION 4 


There have been and still are many con- 
troversial issues in educational theory. We 
find one group advocating one position and 
another group just as actively advocating 
another position—frequently the opposite 
position. What is the proper position for 
us to take in each matter? I am proposing 
a general principle by which we may effec- 
tively and advantageously answer each of 
these issues. Let me list some of the im- 
portant controversial issues, present and 
past, and then bring to your consideration 
the principal of solution which I am pro- 
posing. 

1. Work versus play in education. 
2. Compulsion as motive versus interest as 
motive. 

. Needs of society versus nature of the child. 

. Sociological objectives versus psychologi- 

cal objectives. 

. Specific training versus transfer of training. 

. Material values versus spiritual values. 

. Individualism versus socialism. 

. Specialization versus integration. 

. Subject curriculum versus activities cur- 

riculum. 

. Scientific curriculum versus project cur- 

riculum. 

11. Scientific movement in education versus 
philosophy of education. 

12. Research in education versus philosophy of 
education. 

13. Class instruction versus individual instruc- 
tion. 

14. Silent reading versus oral reading. 

15. Factual reading versus fanciful reading. 

16. Informational reading versus recreational 
reading. 

17. Work type reading versus play type 
reading. 

18. Reading to learn how to study versus read- 
ing for enjoyment. 

19. Teaching as a science versus teaching as 
an art. 

20. Teaching the subject versus teaching the 
child. 

21. Fundamentals versus fads and frills. 


1 Addressed to the principals of the South District in St. 
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22. Teaching as important versus learning a; 
important. 

23. Textbook as center versus teacher as center, 

24. Teacher as center versus child as center, 

25. Teacher’s method of work versus child’ 
method of work. 

26. Method versus content. 

27. Child versus curriculum. 

28. Systematic mastery of facts versus finding 
and solving problems. 

29. Immediate goals versus ultimate goals. 

30. Specific objectives versus general ob. 
jectives. 


I submit that the desired answer to each 
of the above controversies is not to be found 
in either of the opposing positions as stated. 
The desired answer is: “We do not want 
either one of these positions as stated exclu- 
sively, but we want both—the essentials of 
each position, in a proper proportion.” For 
example, we do not want exclusively work 
or exclusively play in education, but a proper 
proportion of each. Each is essential, and 
because of the fact that play occupies so large 
a place in the instinctive life of early child. 
hood, considerable use of this motive should 
be made in the early grades especially. 
However, the concept of work should begin 
early and be gradually developed and ex- 
panded as the child grows. 

We do not want exclusively class instruc- 
tion or exclusively individual instruction. 
We want both, in proper proportion. There 
are contributions which can come only from 
class instruction, just as there are contribu- 
tions which can come only from individual 
instruction. Even though we may agree 
that class instruction is to be our basic or- 
ganization, we would also say that every 
teacher should individualize her work. 

It is futile to talk of “teaching arithmetic” 
exclusively, or of “teaching the child” ex- 
clusively; what we want is to “teach the 
child arithmetic.” 

We do not want a program of factual 
reading exclusively, nor of fanciful reading 


Louis as one of a series of supervisory letters. 
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exclusively. We want a balanced program 
in reading with each type receiving a fair 
share of attention. 

We do not want too much specialization, 
nor too much integration. We know there 
must be some specialization or there will 
be nothing to integrate. We want analysis 
and synthesis both, in proper proportion. 

In regard to the relative importance of the 
child and the curriculum, the question 
might be raised as to what about the im- 
portance of the teacher in this situation. 
Human beings are the primary means by 
which we may hope to bring about a stimu- 
lus to the worthy life. The teacher is of 
vital importance in this situation. 

Immediate goals versus ultimate goals. 
An over-emphasis on immediacy, the pres- 
ent, overlooks the importance of a view to- 
ward the future as well as a retrospect to- 
ward the past. This would be a vital error. 
While granting the present adequate con- 
sideration, education must be vitally con- 
cerned with both the past and the future. 

Each teacher is concerned with certain 
specific objectives of the particular grade in 
which she teaches. But there are also cer- 
tain general objectives, such as character 
traits, the development of initiative, judg- 
ment, good study habits, codperation, proper 
attitudes, the inculcation of proper motives, 
sentiments, and purposes, which are a con- 
cern of every teacher in every subject and 
grade. Each teacher must work for the at- 
tainment of these general objectives as well 
as that of the specific objectives for the 
grade. Of the two, the general objectives 
are probably more important. Neither 
should be neglected. 

We need a scientifically arranged subject 
curriculum, to provide for an adequate 
mastery of such school arts as reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, and language, and 
a proper organization of such contents as 
geography, history, and general science. We 
need also certain uses of the project method 
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of teaching (within the subjects), and cer- 
tain unifying projects or large units of work, 
designed to contribute to motivation, appli- 
cation, appreciation, and integration, prop- 
erly utilizing the learning abilities of the 
pupils through a suitable appeal to interest, 
motive, and purpose on the part of the 
pupils. We need to transmit the social 
heritage to the oncoming generation, and, 
in order that each individual may be stimu- 
lated to make his best contribution to the 
social welfare, we need also to develop the 
individualities and the creative abilities of 
the individual pupils. 

And so it is with each of these vital con- 
troversies. The best answer is on the middle 
ground between the two extremes. It is in 
a proper harmony of the two elements, with 
not too much of either. We should avoid 
extremes. We must, however, carefully con- 
sider each of these extreme points-of-view, 
in order to get its full contribution, and 
then strike a balance. Sometimes the answer 
is nearer to one position than to the other. 
It is seldom exactly midway between the 
two positions. To borrow a term from 
physics, the answer is the “resultant” of the 
pull of the two positions. 


F. M. U. 


A MEETING OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNCIL 

The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, in session in Washington during the 
Thanksgiving recess, enjoyed three general 
sessions and numerous sectional conferences. 
An unusual feature was the appearance of 
members of the Federal Government to 
speak on social questions of broad signifi- 
cance. Others speakers represented various 
shades of opinion from strictly conservative 
to mildly radical, with the former in the 
ascendancy on the general program. The 
perfect address of the convention was that on 
“National Socialist Youth in Germany,” by 
Dr. Esther Brunauer, Secretary of Inter- 
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national Relations for the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

As usual in such gatherings, some of the 
most vital matters were dealt with in com- 
mittees and in the conferences. Dr. E. A. 
Betts’ paper, illustrated with slides, on the 
Shaker Heights clinic in reading was a good 
example of the latter. The final editing of 
the report of tne Curriculum Commission 
may be cited as an example of the former. 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard 
University was elected president of the 
Council. Other officers for the next year: 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
first vice-president; Holland D. Roberts, 
Stanford University, second vice-president; 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, secretary and treasurer. Remaining 
members of the executive committee: Dr. 
Stella S. Center, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City; Dr. Walter Barnes, 
New York University; and Dr. Oscar James 
Campbell, University of Michigan. 


UNPUBLISHED STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


A summarized bibliography of unpub- 
lished studies in elementary school English 
is being compiled by a committee. The hope 
is to make this record as complete as possible. 
Reports of Doctors’ or Masters’ theses which 
are filed in university libraries are accessible, 
but seminar reports and term papers are be- 
yond the reach of the committee unless the 
aid of English teachers and students can be 
enlisted in the search. Any reader of Epuca- 
TIONAL MetHop who knows of an unpub- 
lished research study in elementary school 
English is asked to send the name of the 
study with the name and address of the 
author. 

Any reader who himself has carried on re- 
search in elementary school English will 
assist the committee if he will send a sum- 
mary of his study comprising the following 
items: 
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Author’s name and title of study. 

Status of the research—term paper, seminar re- 
port, Master’s thesis, Doctor’s thesis, or inde- 
pendent study. 

























































Summary: s 
1. Problem stated. ant 
2. Auspices under which study was carried § OF 

on. da’ 

3. Description of conditions of the study— § At 
number of children concerned, school 

grade, age of pupils, etc. 

4. Procedure followed or methods used. (1 

5. Findings and conclusions. an 

6. Implications of the study. re: 

Any information regarding such unpub- § ™ 

lished studies which a reader may wish in- § ™ 

cluded in this bibliography should be sent § ~ 

to Miss Josephine MacLatchy, Bureau of H 

Educational Research, Ohio State University, of 

Columbus, Ohio. . 

sj 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSO- v 

CIATION IN NEW YORK b 
A regional conference of the P. E. A. was § ° 
held in New York City, November 23-24. § § 

The meeting was conducted principally in ( 

panel discussions and group conferences. The § ! 

topics selected included: Problems of the 











Elementary School, of the Secondary School, 
of the Private School, of International-Inter- 
racial Education, Arts in the Modern World, 
The Modern Dance, Music, Literature, and 
Social Studies. A special feature was the 
reading of a message on world peace from 
Albert Einstein by John Dewey. 






































PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ DAY 
AT THE WINTER MEETING OF 
THE N. E. A. 

Wednesday, February 27, 1935, has been 
designated as Principals’ and Supervisors’ 
Day by Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, 
President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. A special panel discussion will be 
conducted by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion for the State of New York. The De- 
partment meets in Atlantic City. 
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FORECAST OF THE FEBRUARY MEET- 
ING OF DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS 


Sessions of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, either general 
or sectional, will be held on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, February 25-27, at the 
Atlantic City convention. On Monday after- 
noon there will be sectional conferences for 
(1) primary supervisors, (2) later elementary 
and junior high school supervisors, and (3) 
research. The general session of Tuesday 
morning will be devoted to the subject of 
mental hygiene and will be a joint meeting 
with the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The theme will be Integration— 
of the Individual, the School, and the Com- 
munity. Three well-known specialists will 
speak and three equally well-known workers 
will lead in discussion. This program is 
being prepared with the assistance of Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, in charge of the Divi- 
sion on Community Clinics of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. A special 
round table, not open to the public, will fol- 
low in the afternoon. 

The annual luncheon, with one speaker, is 
arranged for Tuesday as usual. 

The theme of the general session on 
Wednesday morning will be “The Redirec- 
tion of Supervision to Meet Present Condi- 
tions.” 

Supervisors are invited to attend a panel 
discussion arranged for by the Elementary 
School Principals Department on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The Board of Directors meets at breakfast 
Monday morning; the Membership Com- 
mittee at breakfast Tuesday morning. The 
business meeting of the Department will be 
held at the close of the morning program on 
Wednesday. 

The Membership Committee (Chairman, 
Miss Maybell G. Bush) will maintain head- 
quarters for registration at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall. The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
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Department may be reached there from 
Saturday, February 23, to Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 28. 


LUNCHEON—COOPERATIVE GROUP 


A luncheon for all persons interested in 
the Codperative Group Plan is being ar- 
ranged for Wednesday, February 27, during 
the convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Atlantic City. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Professor James F. Hosic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


The Social Frontier, a magazine of discus- 
sion, is edited by George S. Counts. Wil- - 
liam H. Kilpatrick is chairman of the Board 
of Directors, which is made up chiefly of 
liberals in Columbia University, New York 
University, and College of the City of New 
York. Publication office, 66 West 88th 
Street, New York City. 

Number 1 of Volume I of the Physical 
Education Digest appeared in October, 1934. 
The managing editor is Charles D. Gianque. 
The advisory board is composed of professors 
and school officers, mainly from leading uni- 
versities. Publication office, 29 Exeter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

School Activities carries the sub-title, The 
National Extra-Curricular Magazine. The 
editor is Harry C. McKown. Publication 
office, 1013 West Sixth Street, Topeka 
Kansas. 

Children’s Activities first appeared in De- 
cember, 1934, published by the Child Train- 
ing Association, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The editor is Garry Cleve- 
land Myers. 

The New Frontier had its beginning 
among a group of Harvard students. Its 
first number was published in January, 1934, 
edited by Brooks Otis and Reuben Brower. 
Publication office, 40 East 66th Street, New 
York City. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR CITIZENS’ 
COUNCILS 


A conference of delegates from citizens’ 
councils in all parts of the country was held 
in Atlantic City in November. The inclu- 
sive character of this movement is indicated 
by the following roster of organizations in 
Mamaroneck, New York, that were invited 
to send delegates to the local council; Alert 
Lodge IOOF, Alert Rebekah Lodge, Alpha 
Alpha Pi Sorority, American Legion, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, Catho- 
lic Church, Catholic Daughters, Child Wel- 
fare Association, Christian Science Church, 
Club Filhos de Portugal, Community Drama 
Society, Court Bonny Brook F. of A., East- 
ern Star Larch Chapter 739, Elks Club, 
Episcopal Church, Fenimore Players, Garden 
Club of Mamaroneck, Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, Halstead Manor Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, Harbor Heights, Mamaroneck Knolls 
Taxpayers’ Association, Il Circolo Dei 
Giovani, Knights of Columbus, Lions Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Civic Club, Ma- 


maroneck Free Library, Society for Lending 
Comforts, Village Manager League, Masons’ 
Apawamis Lodge, Mens’ Club of the Luth- 
eran Church, Methodist Church, Oakhurst 
Circle, Orienta Point Taxpayers’ Association, 


Parent-Teachers Associations of Central 
High School, Hebrew Institute, Mamaro- 
neck Avenue School, Mamaroneck Junior 
High School, Mamaroneck High School, 
and Rye Neck School, Patriotic Order of 
S. A., Women’s Club of Mamaroneck, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary, Young 
Married Couples Society, and Zion M. E. 
Church. 

The purpose of the national conference, 
which is affiliated with the National Munici- 
pal League (309 East 34th Street, New York 
City), is “constructive economy.” In specific 
instances pressure has been brought to bear 
to secure the payment of taxes and to sup- 
port cultural, educational, and recreational 
activities and institutions. 
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AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD STUDY 


The National Association of Audubon So. 
cieties announces that, through the gener- 
osity of its friends, it is again able to furnish 
colored bird-pictures and leaflets to school 
teachers and pupils. 

The plan is simple. The teacher may ex- 
plain to the pupils that they are going to 
form a Junior Audubon Club, and that every 
child wishing to be enrolled must bring a 
fee of ten cents. In return he will receive a 
set of six beautifully colored bird-pictures, 
each of which is accompanied by a leaflet 
with four pages of text, written by well- 
known authorities on bird-life. This will 
tell about the habits of the birds, their court- 
ship, their songs, their nests, their food, their 
winter and summer homes, their enemies, 
and many other facts of interest. There is 
furnished, too, with every leaflet an outline 
drawing of the birds, which the pupil may 
fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child receives a beautiful Audubon 
Bird Button, which is a badge of member- 
ship in the club. 

Every teacher who forms a club of 25 or 
more receives free a year’s subscription to 
Bird-Lore, the world’s leading, popular bird- 
periodical. When a teacher is unable to 
form a club of as many as 25, a subscription 
to Bird-Lore is not given, but bird-study ma- 
terial is supplied where as many as ten are 
enrolled. 

This undertaking costs the Association 
twenty cents for every child enrolled, and 
this means the material is furnished at actu- 
ally half the cost of publication and distri- 
bution. 

A sample of literature and the circular, 
“An Announcement to Teachers,” explain- 
ing the formation of Junior Audubon Clubs, 
will be sent to any teacher making request to 
Avpen H. Haptey, Educational Director, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The keynote of The Planning and Con- 
struction of School Buildings’ is set by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Moehlman in his exposition of 
“The Philosophy of the School Plant.” He 
places the emphasis upon the instruction of 
children—upon the educational, social, and 
physical development of the individual. 
Functional relationships of the school plant 
are placed first. No longer is the policy 
approved of leaving school building plan- 
ning to those who know materials and 
structural relationships only. The teacher 
and the children assume their rightful posi- 
tions in the very center of all plans. “When 
these three groups—educational specialists, 
architect and engineer, and constructionists 
—work together in cordial understanding 
and harmony, success is assured.” 

At a time when private initiative lags in 
building construction, the housing needs of 
the public schools receive the solicitous at- 
tention of the Federal Government. Local 
education authorities are stimulated to un- 
dertake construction by making it easy for 
them to borrow and by the further aid of 
a gift of 30 per cent of the cost of construc- 
tion. The yearbook outlines policies to en- 
able the educational specialists to be more 
intelligent in their participation in planning 
and to safeguard them against errors and 
wastes in construction. 

The yearbook thoroughly covers the field 
of all individuals and groups involved in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings. The book will be of particular 
interest to each and of general interest to 
all—from the classroom teacher (“The 
Teacher as An Educational Planner,” 


1The Planning and Construction of School Buildings. 


Education, Part I. 


Chapter 15), to the lawyer (“Legal Docu- 
ments,” Chapter 27). The individual who 
will find the greatest aid in the yearbook is 
the superintendent of schools who must as- 
sume the major responsibility for determin- 
ing the educational and construction poli- 
cies. He is provided in this volume with 
safeguards and budgets which are presented 
in detail such as is to be found nowhere 
else—down to the careful check on provision 
for ownership of excavated materials. 

The school plant is related to the com- 
munity as carefully as to the children who 
will use it. Full account is made of possible 
and desirable community uses. The general 
esthetic values of the building are stressed. 
A school is often the forerunner of general 
community improvement. Into the work 
of this volume have gone the contributions 
of the educational experts who have been 
working for years upon these problems. In 
addition, we find the names of many stu- 
dents who contributed to the yearbook 
studies carefully directed by their profes- 
sors. The superintendent who has not had 
several courses on the subject of the year- 
book will be astonished by the aids it pre- 
sents and the dangers he may avoid by fol- 
lowing its specific recommendations. 

The Yearbook Committee has rendered 
a much needed and a timely service to the 
profession. It asserts and takes a position 
of professional leadership in a field hereto- 
fore left largely to architects and engineers 
who were less concerned with what the 
building is built for than with how it looks 
and how it is constructed. The leadership 
has been returned to those to whom it right- 


fully belongs—if they will but give it the 


¢ Thirty-third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Public School Publishing Company, 1934. 
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attention it requires. This yearbook is in- 
dispensable to superintendents and boards 
of education—but will probably be studied 
by more architects. 

Leonarp Power. 


RE-EVALUATING MUSIC 


Mursell’s Human Values in Music Edu- 
cation® is a stimulating new book for the 
general educator as well as for the music 
educator. The dedication of this book to 
one of the groups of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia musical fraternity is significant in that 
it recalls a discussion of the place of music 
in the curriculum which was led by a well- 
known professor of educational sociology. 
In that discussion, in which Professor Mur- 
sell participated, it was evident to all that 
many general educators were inadequately 
informed concerning the human values in 
music as presented in the better school sys- 
tems and that musicians were woefully in- 
articulate in expressing these values for 
which they were working valiantly, albeit 
sometimes unconsciously. Professor Mursell 
has striven in his book to serve both groups 
—to make school administrators conscious 
that music has far greater potency as 
an educational force than most of them real- 
ize, and to help teachers of music to be 
effective in their work through seeing more 
clearly the definite objectives which they 
should set for themselves. 

Fourteen chapters of the book discuss such 
topics as: Music As an Individual Experi- 
ence; As a Social Opportunity; As an 
Agency for Growth; and As a Moral Force. 
The chapter on methods leads to topics hav- 
ing to do with relationship between music, 
the class, the school, the curriculum, the 
teacher, interests, and standards. The moot 
question of how much attention should be 
given to technical aspects of music in the 
schools is presented in a separate chapter. 
The first and the last chapters in the book 
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are devoted to the general topic given in the 
title of the volume. 

The thesis of the book is well condensed 
in chapters eight and nine, “Music and the 
School” and “Music and the Curriculum.” 
Accepting Dewey’s statement that the school 
must be regarded as an environment for liv. 
ing which seeks to organize for the pupil a 
full and significant life, Mursell continues, 
“If we so conceive the educational meaning 
and mission of the school, we shall find the 
music program entirely and indeed strik- 
ingly compatible with our purposes, and we 
shall think of it as being just as serious and 
valid a part of our enterprise as anything 
else.” He elaborates this in the statement 
that the school must provide an environ- 
ment for living which is simplified, purified, 
and balanced, and maintains that music is 
especially potent in attaining this purpose 
because “it provides a type of emotional ex- 
perience of high significance which can 
hardly be supplied by any other available 
agency; it furnishes a powerful means for 
personal and mental growth and release; it 
offers many valuable moral situations; and 
it carries with it a wealth of cultural back- 
ground,” 

The author stresses the fact that music is 
an ideal school activity because it involves 
significant group activities, stimulates ex- 
pressive and creative activities, tends to 
create its own standards, can be organized 
in a comprehensive program based on the 
psychology of mental growth rather than 
upon an abstract classificatory logic, and, 
finally, offers a peculiarly diverse and inter- 
esting scheme of activities. The closing 
sentences of the book may be taken as its key- 
note: “Music education, when properly di- 
rected, can exemplify what education should 
be at its very best. And it can discharge 
the great and central mission of all educa- 
tion, which is to raise the level of human 


quality.” 


® Mursell, James L., Human Values in Music Education. Silver Burdett & Co., 1934. 
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The book is simply and interestingly writ- 
ten and is well adapted for discussion 
groups. Each chapter closes with a well- 
selected list of supplementary readings 
which give in greater detail many of the 
ideas utilized in the body of the work. The 
reading and study of this publication will 
be stimulating not only in obtaining a bet- 
ter conception of the claims of music in the 
curriculum—which claims have already 
raised the question in some quarters as to 
whether music should not be made a major 
subject rather than the minor subject which 
it now is—and will also be helpful in sug- 
gesting new approaches and standards of 
attainment in the teaching of subjects other 
than music. 

Perer W. Dykema. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN THE 
COLLEGE COURSE 


Professor Annie E. Moore has rounded 
out her studies in primary education with 
a scholarly presentation of the historical de- 


velopment and modern aspects of litera- 
ture for children. Her book* relates par- 
ticularly to reading for children below the 
age of ten and presents neither methods 
nor course of study. It is concerned rather 
with that grasp of the subject which the 
teacher must have who wishes to attain 
something of the specialist’s mastery of the 
backgrounds and relations of the work she 
is trying to do. A careful perusal of it 
and liberal use of the bibliographies pro- 
vided will give primary teachers of English 
much needed perspective and a better ap- 
preciation of the materials with which she 
deals, 

In writing of the literature itself, Miss 
Moore is meticulous in citing her authori- 
ties. When it comes to such topics as 
children’s interests, she speaks ex cathedra. 
Doubtless the several investigations in this 


8 Literature Old and New for Children. By Annie E. Moore. 


* Education and Emergent Man. By William C. Bagley. 
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field are far from conclusive. Nevertheless, 
a fair and balanced treatment would un- 
dertake to acquaint the student with the 
professional as well as the academic litera- 
ture of the subject. Probably the writer 
assumed that this service had been ade- 
quately performed by others. To those who 
regard the study of “education” as barren 
and useless, the omission of references to 
scientific forays in this area will be most 
appreciated. 

The title, which gives promise of more 
than was actually undertaken, is of course 
misleading. A volume beginning where 
this leaves off and equally well done would 
be welcomed. 


J. F.H. 


EDUCATION AND EMERGENT MAN 


In his latest book* Professor Bagley 
touches again upon several of the issues of 
which he wrote in his Education, Crime, 
and Social Progress. Now, however, he 
seeks to present in a logical way a consistent 
theory of education. He accepts as his 
working hypothesis the principles of emer- 
gent evolution as announced by Morgan and 
others. Social evolution he defines as “A 
progressive accumulation and refinement 
of learnings.” . . . “Education in the broad- 
est sense is the process of transmitting these 
learnings—or such of them as are worthy 
of perpetuation.” .. . “If American educa- 
tion is to be adequate to the needs of the 
future, the efficiency particularly of the ele- 
mentary school must be enhanced. This 
can be done best by taking steps that will 
compel all normal children to the effort that 
is essential to educational progress.” 

These sample quotations indicate that 
Bagley’s position is much nearer to that of 
Yoakum in Culture, Discipline, and Democ- 
racy than to that of Kilpatrick in Founda- 
tions of Method. He decries the softening 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
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of intellectual fiber that he believes has re- 
sulted from overemphasis on children’s 
spontaneous interests and the substitution 
of informal activities for systematic study. 
He advances to the attack most vigorously 
perhaps when he is explaining the evil in- 
fluence of the curriculum specialists. That 
each separate locality should aspire to work 
out its own courses of study seems to him 
absurd. He much prefers even so highly 
centralized a control as that of France. 

As usual Bagley is highly stimulating. 
The reader does not have to agree with him 
in order to enjoy him. He enjoys con- 
troversy, is very skillful in marshalling his 
arguments, and is always impersonal and 
fair. At present he belongs to the party 
of the opposition, the Progressives appear- 
ing to be in the majority—so far as expres- 
sion in print goes, at any rate. He states 
the conservative position with force and 
persuasiveness—none better—and his influ- 
ence tends to prevent educational practice 
swinging too suddenly and too unthink- 
ingly toward the left. In attempting to 
strike a balance among conflicting views 
in education at the present time, the serious 
student of education will find this volume 
among the most useful. 


; J. F. H. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES COMMISSION 


As everybody knows, The American His- 
torical Association appointed in 1929 a com- 
mission to prepare a report on “Social 


Studies in the Schools.” The Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission® 
are now in print. They are in the form of 
a series of theses arranged under appropriate 
heads. So far as practical applications are 
concerned, these are left to individual mem- 
bers of the Commission and Coéperators, 
who have prepared several supplementary 
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volumes. It is apparently not the intention 
of the Commission, however, to lay out a 
program by years and in some detail as 
was done by earlier committees working 
under the same or similar auspices. 

The purpose of the Commission, then, is 
to provide a “frame of reference,” a social 
philosophy and analysis of conditions to 
guide course of study makers, textbook 
writers, and teachers in planning, organiz- 
ing materials, and carrying out a program 
of instruction in the social sciences. It 
declares that 


The great purpose of the American public 
school is to prepare the younger generation 
for life in a highly complex industrial society 
that is committed to the ideal of democracy 
and equality of opportunity for personal 
growth, that places its faith in intelligence 
rather than force in the achievement of social 
ends, that is in rapid transition from an econ- 
omy based on individual enterprise and com- 
petition for private gain to an economy essen- 
tially codperative and integrated in character 
and dependent for efficient operation on care- 
ful planning and coérdination of production 
and consumption, that is marked by innumer- 
able conflicts and contradictions tending to 
place in jeopardy its inherited ideals and to 
block the full utilization of its energies and 
talents, and that now, because of its rich natu- 
ral endowment and its advanced technology, 
is capable of inaugurating an era of reasonable 
security and abundance for all, of freeing the 
human mind from material worries, and of 
devoting its varied resources to the tasks of 
cultural advance. 


In pursuit of this purpose the schools 
are urged to organize “a program of social 
science instruction coherent and continuous 
from the kindergarten through the junior 
college.” This program should be closely 
articulated with the school program as a 
whole and with the life of the community 
outside. In general terms the content of 
the program the Commission favors is sug- 


gested. 


5 Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies Appointed by the American Histori- 


cal Association. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
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Granting the correctness of the interpre- 
tation of history which the Commission 
makes, there can be little room for objection 
to the conception of social science teaching 
which it sets forth. It it notable that the 
criticisms which the report has so far 
called out are directed mainly at the alleged 
“communistic” ideas which it advances. 
These strictures are over severe. What the 
Commission has done is to call attention 
to the changes actually taking place and at- 
tempt to interpret them. It nowhere advo- 
cates a pre-conceived ideal of social or- 
ganization which it would have the school 
attempt to bring about. What it seeks is 
enlightenment that will enable the oncom- 
ing generation to meet and solve its own 
social problems intelligently. It does assume 
change and development. This is precisely 
what the traditional program in the social 
sciences has not done. 

In spite of the abstract language of this 
report, it is readable, even eloquent. In 
vigorous phrases it carries the reader along 
with something of the emotional appeal of 
oratory. The writers evidently believe what 
they say and succeed in communicating 
much of their fervor. This is a real achieve- 
ment. It insures a far wider and more ap- 
preciative audience than would otherwise 
attend to what is in effect a social manifesto. 
Its value in calling attention to the other 
volumes which the Commission has spon- 
sored requires no comment. 


J. FH. 


A PRACTICAL AID IN SUPERVISION 


President Gist is well known for his abil- 
ity to put together bodies of material easily 
grasped and readily applied by principals 
and teachers. His latest book® is conceived 
in his best manner. He has evidently had 
in mind the worker in the field whose 


® The Administration of School Practice. 


By Arthur S. 
7 Education of Primitive People. "Hels 


By Albert D. Helser. 
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training in supervision has not been very 
extensive, and the beginner in the college of 
education courses, who is in need of orienta- 
tion. 

The “Contents” are arranged as follows: 
Introduction, History of Supervision, Or- 
ganization for Supervision, Objectives of 
Supervision, Democratic Supervision, The 
Science and Technique of Supervision, Pro- 
grams of Supervision, Classroom Visitation, 
Meetings and Conferences, Demonstration 
Teaching, The Curriculum in Supervi- 
sion, Analyses of Teachers, The Child, 
The Evaluation of Supervision, Training for 
Supervision—comprehensive in scope but of 
course necessarily elementary in treatment — 
in a book of four hundred pages. Citations 
of research studies are comparatively few; 
the book is evidently not intended as a text 
for advanced, “scientific” study by persons 
working for higher degrees in this field. It 
is a handbook to help beginners. 

This it will do very well. The principles 
set forth are generally accepted, at least by 
moderate progressives. There are numer- 
ous examples. Analytical summaries are 
used to good advantage. The references, 
chosen from literature available up to 1934, 
are well selected for the purpose. There is 
an index. The volume will take its place 
beside Clarifying the Teacher's Problems 
and the author’s earlier works as contribut- 
ing helpfully to the improvement of school 
practice. 


J.F.H. 


THE PROJECT METHOD WITH 
PRIMITIVES 


Dr. Helser has had an opportunity to in- 
stitute a. program of education’ through 
meaningful experience in a mission center 
in Africa and made the most of it. In gen- 
eral his point of view and procedures were 
much like those of Collings in a rural dis- 
trict of Missouri. 


Gist. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Fleming H. Revell, 1934. 
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He began by learning to know his people. 
This included acquaintance with their folk- 
lore, of which he made an extended study. 
He collected and has published a large col- 
lection of their stories. The development 
of the “curriculum” he describes in detail. 
He made an “approach” through commu- 
nity needs—the need for control of disease, 
for cleanliness, and the like, using folk tales 
as media. He helped his pupils solve one 
problem after another—he reports twenty- 
eight. oe 

The abundance of “life needs” which Dr. 
Helser found at hand will make many a 
progressive American teacher envious. 
These needs were so obvious, so pressing, 
and so definite that nobody could overlook 
them. And they were home and commu- 
nity problems—life and school continuous. 
Grades didn’t matter, nor homogeneous 
grouping, nor standards of attainment for 
children of a certain age and ability, nor 
any of the impedimenta with which formal 
schooling in these sophisticated United 
States has got itself cluttered up. It wasn’t 
necessary to “make” a curriculum and then 
“install” it. It simply grew as one project 
after another was undertaken. No better 
illustration of the principle that curriculum 
and method are one and indivisible could 
be asked. 7 

Like the two books on primitive life by 
Mead, this by Helser is fascinating. It is so 
transparently the real thing. No one can 
read it without being caused to think “furi- 
ously” about the program of formal school 
exercises which we have been supporting 
for a long time in this country and still 
dignify with the high-sounding name of 
education. 

J. F. H. 


THE LEARNING-TEACHING UNIT 


During the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the State Teachers College at 


8 The Learning-Teaching Unit. Source Materials. 


lishing Company, Farmville, Va., 1934. 


By John P. Wynne and Samuel M. Holton, Jr. 
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Farmville, Virginia, Dr. Wynne delivered 
a series of lectures on unit teaching. These 
are now obtainable in printed form,® to- 
gether with a collection of excerpts from 
contemporary writings chosen to accom- 
pany them. The following headings were 
used: The Nature of the Learning-Teaching 
Unit; The Technique of Teaching Units; 
The Technique of Planning Units; The 
Technique of Reporting and Evaluating 
Units. 

The procedure adopted is that of inter- 
preting actual practice instead of building 
a theory and then attempting to apply it. 
Five essential factors are distinguished, 
namely, experienced need, justifiable objec- 
tives, unity of experiencing, selective choice, 
and principle of contingency. These are 
said to be present in modern teaching units 
generally, by whatever name they happen 
to be known. The author would apply 
them in planning, in teaching, and in evalu- 
ating results. 

This is a very interesting attempt to har- 
monize different ideals of teaching, such as 
the Morrison Unit Plan, the Miller Contract 
Plan, and the Project Method. That the 
work of the schools tends to go on in very 
much the same way no matter what theory 
of teaching is professed is undoubtedly true. 
Whether the best approach to the problem 
of improvement is through a consideration 
of the unit of experience in learning is of 
course debatable. Professor Wynne’s dis- 
cussion of the topic is stimulating and the 
source-quotations are decidedly useful. The 
inexpensive form of publication chosen for 
both is a distinct advantage. 

J. F..H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Tue N. E. A. Journar Steps Our 


The December issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association is note- 
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worthy, first, because it carries the official 
announcement that Secretary Crabtree, after 
many years of meritorious service, will re- 
tire and that Superintendent Givens of 
Oakland, California, will succeed him; sec- 
ond, because it is given over almost entirely 
to articles of general public interest. The 
longest of these is entitled “The Tennessee 
Valley Looks to the Future,” by Walter E. 
Myer, who gives one of the most compre- 
hensive and readable accounts of T. V. A. 
that have so far appeared. The article is 
well illustrated and explains in detail just 
what this gigantic enterprise in national 
planning involves. The other articles con- 
tribute in like manner to a broad social 
viewpoint rather than a narrow academic or 
technical point of view in education. 


Tue SiruaTion as TO ApuLT READING 


Miss Elizabeth W. Baker, in Peabody 
Journal of Education for November, shows 
that Americans, particularly Southerners, do 
not in fact read a great deal. In ten South- 
ern states in 1934 there was only one stand- 
ard magazine for 8.38 persons. Bookstores 
are scarce—North Carolina has one to every 
40,611; Alabama, one to every 71,156—and 
few of these concern themselves especially 
with books suitable for children. The 
schools lack libraries. In Virginia, which 
ranks comparatively high, about half the 
elementary schools have no libraries what- 
ever. Children in the rural schools have 
almost no library service at all. Too often 
teachers and school officers themselves ap- 
pear to lack appreciation of books. The 
situation demands more training in chil- 
dren’s literature and more educational 
leaders with enthusiasm for the use of 


books. 


‘THORNDIKE ON READING 


In the current numbers of the Teachers 
College Record, beginning with October, 
Professor E. L. Thorndike is publishing a 


series of articles on reading in grades 4 to 9. 
As usual, his statements are made after 
extensive investigation. He opens with ar. 
analysis of the abilities to be attained and 
shows how these rise in the scale in terms 
of vocabulary, sentence constructions, ar.d 
other units. He warns that interest cannot 
be maintained with material which presents 
too much difficulty. Recommended supple- 
mentary reading he finds too difficult and 
contends that it should be subjected to 
proper vocabulary tests, based on the list of 
10,000 most common words. At last he 
comes to the school dictionary. He finds 
it badly suited to the needs of children. He 
would include the words now known to be 
most needed, would define them in sen-~ 
tences as commonly used, and would put in 
many pictures. Such a dictionary would be 
larger than the dictionaries now usually pro- 
vided for children of twelve. 


MeENnTAL HEALTH IN ScHOOL 


Progressive Education for December is 
given over mainly to articles on mental hy- 
giene. Among the topics dealt with are 
“Administrative Barriers,” by Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, “Emotion,” by Daniel A. Prescott, 
“Psychiatric-Physical Examinations,” by Dr. 
Stephen P. Jewett, “Coédrdinating Forces for 
Mental Health,” by Caroline B. Zachry. 
There is also a short bibliography by C. R. 
Foster, Jr. Running through these articles 
there is recognition of two important facts: 
first, that the problem of mental health is an 
educational, not a medical, problem; and, 
second, that what is most needed is a general 
or “positive” program of prevention and 
maintenance rather than a program of path- 
ology. Miss Zachry’s plea for better co- 
ordination of all agencies concerned deserves 
special notice. Outside of Los Angeles 
County and a few cities in California, no 
real attempt appears to have been made to 
bring about such codrdination; hence waste 
and inefficiency prevail. 
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Dewey on EpucaTIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


In The New Era for November, John 
Dewey gives a summary statement of his 
position with regard to educational philos- 
ophy. Speaking to self-styled progressives, 
he warns against a program that is merely 
a protest. A constructive theory is necessary. 
This can be evolved by a careful study of 
processes—the process of growth of the in- 
dividual in its relation to the social process 
of the individual’s environment. A healthy 
social process, he says, is necessary to whole- 
some development of the individual. Hence 
the most fundamental discovery which edu- 
cational philosophy must make is the nature 
of social aims. Educational aims must be 
determined by social aims. The article will 
serve to correct several serious misinterpreta- 
tions of Dewey’s teachings, as, for example, 
that system and continuity in the learning 
program are not important. Many, both 
among professed followers and among ad- 
verse critics, will do well to read this restate- 
ment of Dewey’s position for the sake of cor- 
recting misapprehensions. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


New Horizons for the Child. By Stanwood 
Cobb. Washington, D. C.: The Avalon 
Press, 1934. Pp. 212. Fog 

Twentieth Century Forces in European Fic- 
tion. By Agnes C. Hansen. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1934. Pp. 
250. $2.00. 

Southern California Education Monographs, 
1933-34 Series: No. 3, Problems and Practices 
in Housing the Junior College Program in 
California, by Cecil D. Hardesty; pp. 153. 
No. 4, The Organization and Administration 
of Curriculum Programs, by Clinton C. 
Trillingham; pp. 199. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1934. 

High School Administration and Supervision. 
By Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Lang- 
fitt. New York: American Book Co., 1934. 
Pp. 689. $3.00. 

Education for Democracy. By J. B. Johnston. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1934: No. 
525, The Professional Treatment of the Sub. 
ject Matter of Arithmetic for Teacher. 
Training Institutions, by Elias A. Bond; pp. 
315; $2.50. No. 596, A Study of the Opin- 
tons of Certain Professional and Non-Pro- 
fessional Groups Regarding Homogeneous 
or Ability Grouping, by Walter H. Sauvain; 
pp. 151; $1.75. No. 599, The Music Prepa- 
ration of Elementary Teachers in State 
Teachers Colleges, by Ezra H. F. Weis; pp. 
103; $1.50. No. 602, The Professional 
Training of the Hospital Dietitian, by Helen 
Clarke; pp. 95; $1.50. No. 603, The Status 
of the Married Woman Teacher, by David 
W. Peters; pp. 97; $1.50. No. 604, Junior 
High School Costs, by Wilbur I. Gooch; pp. 
160; $1.75. No. 605, The Control of State- 
Supported Teacher-Training Programs for 
Negroes, by Felton G. Clark; pp. 113; $1.50. 
No. 606, Certain Trends in Curriculum 
Practices and Policies in State Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges, by George P. 
Deyoe; pp. 104; $1.50. No. 608, Leader- 
ship Among Adolescent Boys, by E. DeAlton 
Partridge; pp. 109; $1.50. No. 609, The 
Evolution of the Negro College, by Dwight 
O. W. Holmes; pp. 221; $2.25. No. 610, 
An Experimental Study of the Effect of the 
Use of the Typewriter on Beginning Read- 
ing, by Cecilia E. Unzicker; pp. 95; $1.50. 
No. 611, Use of State High School Examina- 
tions as an Instrument for Judging the 
Work of Teachers, by H. McVey Davis; pp. 
101; $1.50. No. 612, Equipment Specifica- 
tions for High Schools: Their Use and Im- 
provement, by Ray E. Cheney; pp. 87; $1.50. 
No. 613, Indefinite Teacher Tenure, by Cecil 
Winfield Scott; pp. 165; $1.75. No. 614, 
Military Science and Tactics and Physical 
Education in the Land-Grant Colleges of the 
United States, by Willard L. Nash; pp. 129; 
$1.50. No. 615, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Substitute-Teaching Service in 
City School Systems, by Clare C. Baldwin; 
pp. 114; $1.50. No. 616, The Relations Be- 
tween Scholastic Achievement in a School 
of Social Work and Six Factors in Students’ 
Background, by Thornton A. Merriam; pp. 
136; $1.50. No. 617, A Study of Verbal 


Accompaniments to Educational Motion 
Pictures, by Leon H. Westfall; pp. 68; $1.50. 
No. 618, Centralizing Tendencies in the Ad- 
ministration of Public Education, by George 

















D. Strayer, Jr.; pp. 123; $1.50. No. 620, 
Effect of Immediate and Delayed Praise and 
Blame upon Learning and Recall, by Ben- 
jamin Brenner; pp. 52; $1.50. No. 621, The 
Relationship Between Item Validity and Test 
Validity, by Max Smith; pp. 40; $1.50. No. 
623, The Measurement of Bilingual Back- 
ground, by Moses N. H. Hoffman; pp. 75; 
$1.50. 





IN PAPER COVERS 


An Introduction to Progressive Education (The 
Activity Method). By Samuel Engle Burr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Co., 1933. 
Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Informal Teaching Series: Circular 5, Com- 
munity and School Relationships; pp. 17. 
Circular 6, The Development of School and 
Community Relationships Through an Ac- 
tivity Program; pp. 17. Circular 7, Co- 
operative Room Activities; pp. 14. Circular 
8, Codperative School Activities; pp. 15. 
Albany, N. Y.: University of State of New 
York, Elementary Education Division, 1934. 

An Experimental Study of Pupil Failures in 
the First Grade. By Prudence Cutright and 
Walter A. Anderson. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Public Schools, Curriculum Department, 
1934. Pp. 40, mimeographed. 

Radio as a Cultural Agency. Edited by Tracy 
F, Tyler. Washington, D. C.: National 
Committee on Education by Radio, 1934. 
Pp. 150. 

The Future of Radio and Educational Broad- 
casting. By Levering Tyson and Judith 
Waller. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Broadcasting Abroad. Compiled by the Union 
International de Radio-Diffusion, Geneva, 
Switzerland, A. R. Barrows, Secretary Gen- 
eral. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932 and 1934. Pp. 104. $0.50. 

Group Listening. A Report Prepared for the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, Inc., by The British Institute of Adult 

| Education, October, 1933. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 28. 
$0.25. 

Education Versus Indoctrination. By Horace 
M. Kallen. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 13. 
Pp. 23. $0.25. 

@ Are You As Old Financially As in Years? Make 

Sure. By Charles Mills deForest. Ameri- 
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can Provident Society, Inc., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, 1932. Pp. 85. $0.50; cloth, 
$0.70; by mail, $0.06 additional. 

A Study of School Health Standards. By 
Anette M. Phelan. American Public Health 
Association, 50 West 5oth St., New York, 
1934- Pp. 249. $2.50. a 

Chautauqua Publications—An Historical and 
Bibliographical Guide. By Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr. Chautauqua, N. Y.: Chautauqua Press, 
1934. Pp. 67. $0.10. 

Parents and Purse Strings. A Symposium by 
Parents of Children in the Horace Mann 
Schools and Lincoln School. Edited by 
Elizabeth Johnson Reisner. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. 59. $0.65. 

Supervised Correspondence Study. Report of 
Conference Held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, August 8, 9, 
10, 1934. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1934. Pp. 66. $0.25. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 69, Gardens 
Near and Far, by Marion S. Wheeler; pp. 
28; $0.25. No. 70, The Story of Records, 
by M. Louise Leffler; pp. 25; $0.25. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934. 

Study Guide for Screen Version of Dickens’ 
Great Expectations, by Walter Barnes; pp. 
15. Study Guide for Screen Version of 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, by William 
Lewin; pp. 7. Teacher's Key, pp. 14. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934. Each, $0.03 (minimum order, 
$1.00, cash with order). 

Installment Buying, by Constance Kent; pp. 
14. Progress and Plenty, by William Tru- 
fant Foster and Waddill Catchings; pp. 46. 
Newton, Mass.: Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research, 1934. Each, $0.05, or 
$3.00 per hundred. 

University of Oregon Publications, 1934: 
Studies in College Teaching, Vol. I, Bulletin 
4, Poetry: The Problem of Appreciation, by 
Ernest G. Moll; pp. 20; $0.25. Bulletin 5, 
A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and 
Theory of Poetry, by George N. Belknap; 
pp. 91; $0.50. Studies in Psychology, Vol. I, 
Bulletin 6, The Effects of Combinations of 
Handedness and Eyedness on Letter-Position, 
“Range of Attention,” Scores, by Irving 
Anderson and H. R. Crosland; pp. 48; $0.25. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1934: 
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A Proposed Program for the Care and Edu- 
cation of Kentucky's Handicapped Children, 
by Sherman G. Crayton. Pp. 268. $0.50. 
(Order from Campus Bookstore, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.) 

Report of the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion. Frankfort, Ky.: State Department of 
Education, Educational Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 
8, October, 1933. Pp. 324. 

Placement and Attainment Examinations in 
Foreign Languages at the University of Wis- 
consin, 1930-1933. By Frederic D. Cheyd- 
leur. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1934. Pp. 
16. 

A Directory of National Deliberative Com- 
mittees in Education. Washington, D. C. 
National Education Association, June, 1934. 
Pp. go. 

University of California Publications in Edu- 
cation, Vol. 8, Nos. 2 and 3: European 
Policies of Financing Public Educational In- 
stitutions, Il. Czechoslovakia, and Ill. Aus- 
tria. By Fletcher Harper Swift. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1934. Each, 
$1.00. 

U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletins, 1934: No. 4, The Welfare 
of the Teacher, by James F. Rogers; pp. 69; 
$o.10. No. 6, Teacher-Retirement Systems, 
by Ward W. Keesecker; pp. 46; $0.05. No. 
7, Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1932-1933, by Ruth A. Gray; pp. 349; 


$0.25. Pamphlet No. 5 (revised), State- 
Wide Trends in School Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Education, by James F. Rogers; pp. 16; 
$0.05. Pamphlet No. 47, The Legal Status 
of Married Women Teachers, by Ward W. 
Keesecker; pp. 22; $0.05. Pamphlet No, 
49, Exceptional Children—Ill, Mentally Re- 
tarded Children, by Elise H. Martens; pp. 
42; $0.05. Pamphlet No. 53, Statistics of 
High Schools in Larger Cities, by Carl A. 
Jessen and Lula M. Comstock; pp. 11; $0.05. 
Pamphlet No. 54, Exceptional Children—IV, 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children, by 
Beatrice McLeod; pp. 29; $0.05. Pamphlet 
No. 56, Exceptional Children—VI, Children 
of Lowered Vitality, by Beatrice McLeod; 
pp. 16; $0.05. Leaflet No. 38; Instruc- 
tion in the Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco, 
by James F. Rogers; pp. 7, $0.05. 
Vocational Education Bulletin: No. 173, The 
Development of Social Intelligence Through 
Part-Time Education; pp. 67; $0.10. No. 
174, Vocational Education and Changing 
Conditions; pp. 112; $0.15. No. 176, Ap- 
prenticeship in England, France, and Ger- 
many; pp. 35; $0.05. Guidance Leaflet No. 
22, Optometry, by Walter J. Greenleaf; pp. 
11; $0.05. 


Furrow Press Plays for Children: Chaff or 


Cheese and Pandora and the Box. By Mar- 
garet K. Soifer. The Furrow Press, 115 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Each, 
pp. 16; $0.35. 


1 We regret that the price was incorrectly listed in our November issue.—Ed. 
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